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Columbus in a Storm 


Y day and by night upon a raging sea, 
Engulfed by waves and torn by savage winds, 

Columbus drove his ships toward the west. 
By day the lookout scanned the skyline’s edge, 
By night he listened for a thundering surf; 
While in his reeling cabin the man 
Who in an age of darkness sailed by faith: 
Beneath a lanthorn’sslight lay stretched his charts. 


Upon a sea of surging tragic years, 
| Now balked by adverse winds from unknown shores, 
Now fiercely driven by the storm she knows, 

Fearing today the terrors of the deep, 

Thinking tonight she hears the breakers roar; 

Humanity, like him who found the new world’s shores, 
Must trust the charts her bravest hours have drawn, 
| And steer by faith, with quiet heart and strong. 
| —Worth M. Tippy, in The Christian Century. 
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About Folks and Things 


Dr. Omer S. Thomas was in Columbus last 
week as a member of the committee on pro- 
gram for pastors’ schools for the Ohio Fed- 
eration, of Churches next year. 


Mrs. Alice V. Morrill, president of the 
Woman’s Board for Foreign Missions, one 
day last week, addressed the ladies’ mission- 
ary society of the Middle River Church, 
Northwestern Ohio Conference. 

Rev. Leland L. Spalding, who took charge 
of the church at Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
June 25, reports a very satisfactory be- 
ginning in the work there. His present ad- 
dress is 258 Washington Street. 

The pastors present at the close of the 
Defiance Summer School for Pastors ex- 
pressed themselves as believing that the 
school this summer was the best of the 
three which have been held at Defiance. 

Dr. Frank H. Peters suffered a severely 
sprained ankle while playing baseball at 
the Pastors’ School at Defiance and will 
probably be laid up for some time. A few 
other pastors suffered casualties of a 
more minor nature. 

The Medusa, N. Y., Christian Church 
held its rededication services on Sunday 
afternoon, July 9, in which the pastor, Rev. 
W. G. Waddell, was assisted by Revs. W. 
D. Rockwell, J. B. Gove, E. F. Mellott, and 
E. N. Hubbard. 

Rev. McD. Howsare, General Field Sec- 
retary, is conducting a stewardship insti- 
tute this week with the church at Argos, 
Indiana, Rev. L. E. Dull pastor. He will 
return to the Crown Point Church where 
he will conduct a similar institute next 
week. 

The church at Cynthiana, Indiana, Dr. E. 
E. Bennett pastor, was reopened Sunday, 
July 16, after a period of two months, dur- 
ing which time it was closed for repairs 
and redecoration. Dr. W. S. Alexander, 
president of Union Christian College, de- 
livered the rededicatory sermon with great 
acceptance. 

The presenting of two splendid pageants 
were interesting features of the program at 
the Illinois State Conference. In the one, 
“Angelina,” an appeal for Franklinton 
Christian College, the author, Miss Glenna 
James, played the title role. The other 
pageant was presented by the women of the 
Urbana Church. 

The brotherhood will be very sorry to 
learn that Rev. H. Russell Clem, pastor of 


the church at Greensboro, N. C., is at St. . 


Leo’s Hospital, suffering with an infected 
limb which has developed into a case of 
blood poison. At our last word he was 
responding nicely to the treatment and it 
is hoped that he will make speedy recovery. 


Rev. and Mrs. C. P. Garman were speak- 
ers at the Illinois State Conference. Brother 
Garman is closing his year’s furlough by 
reaching quite a few of our churches, es- 
pecially for the Sunday services. He spent 


the week end of July 16 in the New York 
Eastern Christian Conference and the 23d 
in the Miami Ohio Conference. They plan 
to sail from San Francisco August 15: 
The Twenty-eighth Biennial General Con- 
vention of the Afro-Christian Church of the 
United States, South America, Canada, and 
the West Indies was held with the Christian 
Church, at Vauxhall, N. J., June 25-30. 
About ninety delegates, including the 


Women’s Home and Foreign Missionary so- 
ciety were in attendance, and the session 
is considered to have been one of the most 
svecessful in its history. 


REV. W. W. STALEY, D. D., LL. D. 


The whole Christian Charch 
would admire and love Dr. W. W. 
Staley as the whole Southern Chris- 
tian Convention admires and loves 
him, if it knew him as our southern 
brethren do. Dr. Staley has done 
a remarkably fine work for forty 
years as pastor of the church at 
Suffolk, Virginia. When he took 
this church in 1882, it numbered 
but one hundred forty-five mem- 
bers and had an annual budget of 
about a thousand doHars; but now 
it mumbers more than a thousand, 
and last year its offerings totaled 
$31,000, and Dr. Staley “is not the 
pastor of hix flock merely, but the 
spiritual leader of a whole city.” 
This alone would make him an out- 
standing character in our denomi- 
nation. But his labors have been 
far larger than the pastoral field. 
He has been deeply interested and 
actively engaged in almost every 
line of our denominational enter- 
prises. For many years he was 
president of the Eastern Virginia 
Conference and for twenty years he 
has been a trustee of The Christian 
Publishing Association, and has 
been continually identified with the 
work of The American Christian 
Convention through some of its im- 
portant committees and commis- 
sions. He has written regular and 
delightful letters for “The Chris- 
tian Sun,” has contributed fre- 
quently to the columns of The Her- 
ald, and his volume, “The Minister,” 
ranks high In our book literature. 
For thirty-six years he was presi- 
dent of the Southern Christian Con- 
vention, and it was his wise counsel 
and his charming and commanding 
influence which had much to do 
with building up the dynamic or- 
ganization which has made of our 
Southern Church such a progres- 
sive group of workers. And now 
that after all of these long years 
he insists on relinquishing this 
work to the hands of another, and 
that Dr. L. E. Smith has been 
elected the new president, The Her- 
ald wishes in this way to give sin- 
cerest recognition to its high ap- 
praisal of Dr. Staley, both as a man 
and as aéiéfellow-worker in the 
Kingdom. 
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The Fairview Christian Church, Eastern 
Indiana Conference, Rev. A. M. Addington 
pastor, will dedicate its new church build- 
ing Sunday, July 30. Dr. J. F. Burnett 
will have charge -of the services. This 
church is located seven miles west of Green- 
ville, Ohio, where the morning interurban 
cars from Union City and Dayton will be 
met. A cordial invitation is extended to 
former pastors and friends to be present. 

Dr. Martyn Summerbell’s article this 
week on Rev. T. G. Moses will be of inter- 
est to many of our readers. Rev. Moses 
was the father of Honorable George H. 
Moses, formerly United States Minister to 
Greece and now Senator of the United 
States from New Hampshire. As we an- 
nounced last week, the latter will be one of _ 
the speakers at the Jubilee Session of the 
Christian Camp Meeting Association at 
Craigville. 

Miss Olive G. Williams, who nas been do- 
ing such excellent work in Porto Rico, ar- 
rived at New York July 17 for her regular 
furlough which is considerably overdue. She 
is in need of a long rest and will spend the 
next few weeks in her old home community 
at Troy, Ohio. She will not plan for any 
speaking engagements until after the first 
of September, but it is hoped that she will 
be able to visit among some of our churches 
during the fall months. Announcement will 
be made at a later date. 

The venerable Rev. J. W. Wellons, now in 
his ninety-seventh year, has been signally 
honored in his election to the chaplaincy of 
the Masonic and Eastern Star Home in 
Greensboro, North Carolina. For the past 
twenty years he has made his home in Elon 
College, serving as co-pastor of the local 
church and active trustee of the College. 
The brotherhood will rejoice in the honor 
which has been bestowed upon Dr. Wellons 
because of his lifelong devotion to the Ma- 
sonic Order, his high reputation as a Chris- 
tian minister, and the further fact that 
he is the oldest Royal Arch Mason in the 
State. Dr. Wellons plans to divide his time 
between the College and the Home in 
Greensboro so that he can keep in touch 
with the religious life and spirit of both 
institutions. 

The Christian Publishing Association has 
recently issued four book lists which will be 
of special interest to Sunday-school work- 
ers. One of these is a classified list of books 
for each department of the Sunday-school 
and will prove helpfully suggestive to 
pastors and superintendents who are inter- 
ested in building up a well-equipped work- 
er’s library. Another is a list of books suit- 
able for beginners, ages four and five years, 
including books for parents and teachers of 
pupils in the beginners’ department. And 
then there are similar classified lists for 
primary children, ages six to eight years, 
and for juniors, ages nine to twelve years. 
These lists will be furnished free upon ap- 
plication to the Publishing House, or to 
Mrs. F. E. Bullock, Superintendent of Ele- 
mentary Work, 27 C. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, 
Ohio. 
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HERE is no other man, so far as we know, who is 
T giving so much thought and time to the promotion 

of Christian unity as is Dr. Peter Ainslie. To him, 
the reuniting of the followers of Jesus Christ is funda- 
mental to all for which Christ’s gospel stands. In the 
first chapter of a book * which he published a couple of 
years ago, and which deserves a very much larger read- 
ing in our denomination than it has received, he touches 
three or four principles which need to be enlarged upon 
and given great emphasis just now. The first of these is 
his insistence that there must be an awakened conscience 
on this subject of a divided Christendom. This, he de- 
clares, must be the first step towards remedying matters 
as they now stand. In this Dr. Ainslie is right. The 
present situation in the Church has been with us so long 
that we have become hardened to it, and most of us take 
it as a matter of course. Long before we were born, 
church division was here. It is an old, and all-too-fre- 
quently cherished, heritage from the past. As children 
we not only became accustomed to the fact of many de- 
nominations; but we were so indoctrinated into our own 
that, in spite of ourselves, in all of our thinking we still 
identify it with pure Christianity. If our training has 
heen broad-minded, we, in the spirit of fair play, allow 
the other fellow to think in the same way of his own de- 
nomination. But if we have been brought up in some 
narrow, ingrown church, we frankly deny him this lib- 
erty and piously -proselyte him if we can. In either case, 
most of us simply accept the present state of division 
without question. Not many even feel called upon to 
justify it, any more than they would to justify the in- 
vested rights of property or any other old established and 
well-regulated custom of society. Here and there is one 
who has been moved to the point of trying to excuse it; 
but these are outnumbered by those who, as balm to con- 
science and to cover up their own unpardonable, even if 
unconscious spirit and practice of sectarianism, boldly 
and daringly glorify it all—this whole sorry mess of de- 
nominationalism—as an instrument and achievement for 
the glory of God! So the very first thing which must be 
done is to arouse the conscience of Christian people 
against the grievous evil of-division. They must be 
shown that it is an evil, and why it is an evil. 


HIs brings to us another point which Dr. Ainslie 
makes and that is the actual sin of division. He 
stoutly affirms-that, “Disunion is immorality.” He sees 
in the divided condition of the Church, not something 
incidental to Christianity, but a defection from the real 
gospel of Jesus Christ itself. Denominational division is 
Sif Not a United Church—What? By Peter Ainslie, Editor of The Christian 


Union Quarterly. Fleming H. Revell Campany. $1.00 net. Can be had of The 
Christian Publishing Association, Dayton, Ohio. 
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The Deeper Phases of Disunion 


not a thing to be passed over lightly, as so many are 
doing—thinking it to be simply a matter of church polity 
and expediency. Rather does it touch basic Christian 
iaith, reaching down into the depths out of which spring 
the issues of belief and morality. He says: 

If we find something that is pushing us away from our fel- 
lows, let us not deceive ourselves by thinking that that some- 
thing is religion. The fact is that that something is irreligion, 
for religion fundamentally is the bond of kinship and love 
which binds us together and to God. . . . One of the purposes 
of Christianity is to remove the barriers of discord and un- 
friendliness, making it easy, permanent, and spiritual for men 
to come into a fellowship for which they were created and 
out of which they are to develop into the highest of earth’s pro- 
ducts. Instead, the divisive condition of Christianity is de- 
feating the purpose of its existence, denying a principle that 
is as fundamental as the belief that Jesus is the Christ. 

It is upon principles as fundamental as this, and as 
true as this, that the whole question of denominational 
division must be put. Few indeed have ever been made to 
see how deep are its involvements. To the vast majority 
of Christian people, even of Christian leaders, the divided 
state of the Church is only a chance and inconsequential 
incident in the history of Christianity. Some few have 
been forced to recognize its inconvenience, its duplication 
of effort, and its resulting waste and handicap—and a 
few of these have been led to work for Church union on 
these superficial and woefully insufficient grounds. But 
the followers of Jesus Christ will never get very far to- 
wards reuniting the Church until they go far deeper 
than this and put the whole matter on principles funda- 
mental to Christian faith itself—principles that embrace 
moral integrity as well as intellectual assent. It is not a 
matter of church polity, of efficiency, of waste of effort; 
it is a matter of Christian faith. It involves the very 
nature of God and the very mission and purpose of Jesus 
Christ. The whole embodiment of Christian truth is 
wrapped up in this matter of disunion and division. And 
it is our business—especially us of the Christian Church ~ 
—to make these implicates so clear and convincing that 
no real Christian’s conscience can remain undisturbed 
over the pitifully divided state of Christendom. 


ND a third point Dr. Ainslie touches is that no one 

asks or expects any individual or any denomination 
to compromise convictions of what is truth in order to 
effect a union of the Church. It is not union that com- 
promises the truth, but disunion. “There is not a body 
in all Christendom but has, by its very existence, compro- 
mised the Spirit of Christ.” And it is high time that 
every Christian be forced to answer whether it is more 
important to preserve the nomenclature and idioms and 
symbolism of his own denomination than it is to preserv2 
the Spirit of Christ. One or the other will have to go--. 
that is inevitable. They are antithical and cancel eac% 
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other. Which shall be preserved? But in wiping out de- 
nominationalism, no one asks or wants that the liberty to 
testify to the correctness of any doctrine, to teach any 
opinion of truth, to follow any conviction, shall be taken 
away from anyone. Every individual should and must 
have this right to follow his own conscience. All that we ask is 
that he grant this same right to others in his own fellowship. And 
this is the first and most primary thesis of Protestantism. Any- 
thing else is diluted Catholicism. Any denomination that under- 
takes to write a creed; any body of believers that attempts to set 
up some doctrinal or ritualistic test of fellowship, however Bib- 
lical it may seem to them; and any church, local, or denomination, 
that presumes to associate in membership only with those of like 
baptism or like creed or like practices—is to that extent really 
Catholic. Such are practicing the most underlying policy 
of Catholicism—the policy of setting the Church up over the con- 
science of the individual and attempting to preserve truth and 
rightful practices by church edicts and prohibitions. Instead of 
denominational division preserving the truth, it has confused and 
subverted the truth. Instead of granting liberty of conscience, it 
has denied that liberty. Instead of enlarging the freedom and the 
field of any particular dogma which any particular church has 
held, it has largely limited that freedom and that field to the con- 
fines of its own denomination. So that union is not asking smaller 
liberty than disunion, but larger. Union is not trying to bind 
down men’s consciences and convictions more than disunion, but far 
less. And union is not trying to subvert any truth or to defeat any 
truth or to deny any truth found in any denomination; but it is only 
trying to set that truth free and give it larger opportunity for ex- 
pression than disunion ever can afford it. This must be made per- 
fectly plain; and a basis of union must be found which will make it 
perfectly true. In all of which the Christian denomination ought 
te be both a persuasive argument and a living, vital demonstration. 


Fight the Carnival 


HE State superintendent of the New York Civic League, Rev. 
T O. R. Miller, is ever alert for anything which tends to break 

down the moral fiber of society. In a recent issue of his 
Reform Bulletin, published at Albany, N. Y., he sounds the warn- 
ing with reference to the “carnivals” and other sorts of street 
fairs and shows which find the summer season a harvest time for 
their nefarious business. He especially attacks the custo.a of 
allowing such demoralizing shows and quasi-gambling joints to 


The Trend 


Lack of Faith in High Places 


Now that the nation is slowly working away from the war 
hysteria which caused it to do so many undemocratic and radical 
things against the “radicals” during the last few years, perhaps it 
would be worth while to set down here a couple of quotations by 
way of contrast and for our serious study. The first is this: 


The spirit of resistance to government is so valuable on certain 
occasions that I wish it always to be kept alive. It will often be 
exercised when wrong, but better so than not to be exercised at all. 


Here is a second: 


Whenever they (the American people) grow weary of their 
existing government, they can exercise their constitutional right of 
amending it, or their revolutionary right to dismember or overthrow 
it. 

Those certainly seem to be wild and dangerous statements! 
And had they been spoken during the war, the person guilty of such 
sentiment would doubtless have been immediately incarcerated as 
an I. W. W. or something worse. But the first quotation is from 
a letter written by Thomas Jefferson to Abigail Adams. And the 
second is from the inaugural address of Abraham Lincoln. 

What a comment upon our democracy it is that in penitentiaries 
of the United States just now there are more than a hundred 
political prisoners? These poor chaps were thrown into prison 
during the extreme excitement and agitation of war. Some of them 
were given long term sentences. Franeé, Italy, Canada, Great 
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be run at county and other fairs. Anyone who has attended any 
of these fairs knows how obnoxious are the shows, almost without 
exception, with which the fair grounds are infested. The habit 
of permitting such cheap, and even disgraceful, money-catchers 
upon the fair grounds has fastened itself with a leach-like tenacity 
upon our county boards of agriculture having such matters in 
charge. But nevertheless, Christian people should bring to bear 
upon them pressure sufficient to put an end for all time to this 
sort of thing. The Bulletin is joining The Country Gentleman, 
one of the greatest papers in America, in its fight against this 
evil, and they need your help. . 

Here is an opportunity for churches and men’s Sunday-school 
classes to get in a work that will count big in helping to lift the 
general moral atmosphere of the community. And here is an 
opportunity for pastors. What is needed first is an educational 
campaign to inform the general public of the moral leprosy which 
such fairs and cheap shows are sure to spread through the country. 
The very best of them are almost invariably crude and coarse, 
and the rest of them are ‘positively degrading, and most of them 
altogether vile. That so little has been said against them by the 
Church and the ministry is a mystery. That good, clean, Christian 
farmers, members of our fair boards should tolerate them, is past 
understanding. The only explanation, the only excuse, is that “the 
fair would lose money” if it did not sell concessions to such shows 
and semi-gambling joints. They honestly think their own decent, 
self-respecting ‘neighboring farmers would not attend the fair if it 
did not have these vile places crowded so thickly upon the fair 
grounds that the farmers themselves can hardly find a decent spot 
big enough to spread a cloth for dinner or to rest a bit in the 
shade. 

In other words, the one real excuse for perpetrating such joints 
and such libertines upon the fair ground is to make money out 
of them. It is the old, old idea of selling evil for the sake of gain. 
But if that is the moral standard of our fair boards, they could 
make money far faster by going cahoots with a few bootleggers! 
Wet men always have argued that liquor is a good money-maker, 
and it is exactly the same principle that permits these evil shows 
upon the fair ground in order to help pay running expenses. How 
much longer are our country pastors, and our country churches, 
and our fine, clean hearted farmer folks going to continue to sit 
still and allow their county fairs to be disgraced, and even made 
places for breeding evil knowledge in their boys and girls, for 
the sake of money gain to the fair organization? 


of Events 


Britain, and all of the other nations long since have freed those im- 
prisoned for political reasons growing out of the war. The United 
States, and the United States alone, still continues to subject to 
punishment those who violated such war-time legislation. It forms 
one of the ugliest blots on our national honor today. 

Surely a great, rich, and powerful nation like the United States 
should come back to its former spirit of freedom towards political 
ideas. The trouble is that too many of our leading authorities have 
lost faith in the genuineness of their own theories and in the 
purity and honesty of many of our governmental practices. Thomas 
Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln both believed implicitly in the 
common people. Both had an unalterable faith in pure democracy. 
Both believed that a fair and honest republican form of govern- 
ment need take no extreme measures to defend itself against its 
own citizens. 

But today too many who are prominent in the affairs of our 
nation have lost faith in folks. And secretly they have lost faith 
also in governmental processes. They have witnessed too much 
blind partisanship, too much corrupt politics, and have themselves 
participated in too much manipulation of government for classes 
and partisans! And they feel that such a government must be 
bolstered up by the iron hand of force and defended against strange 
political ideas by the policeman’s club rather than by the power of 
meeting wrong ideas with better ones in free and public debate. 
The first and greatest thing needed, so far as our nationhood is 
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concerned, is a renaissance of faith in democracy itself by our 
national leaders. And this they never will have, nor can have, until 
they quit playing party politics and quit working the Government 
in behalf of some set or group or party. When they make such a 
Gcyernment that those who have an inside view of it and know its 
“invisible workings” will still have faith in it, they will find that 
the people are all right and that democracy will take care of itself 
without any of the imprisonment methods of last-century monarchy. 


The Missionary Type of Policeman for our Cities 


There are few places in which government is more seriously 
falling short of modern requirements than in the police administra- 
tion of our great cities. Not only is the city as we have it today 
of very recent origin and hence its government is yet an experi- 
ment; but its management is made vastly more difficult by the 
advent constantly of new laws for the advancement of the moral 
welfare of its population—such as prohibition of strong drink, the 
regulation of dance halls and movie pictures, the elimination of 
dope joints, and others, calling for standards higher than any 
former generation ever attempted to maintain. The result has been 
a more or less serious failure in city government, and especially 
in the police end of it. 


The thoughtful person does not have to seek very long to find 
at least one of the most basic reasons for this failure. Our cities, 
even more than any other department of government, have been 
under the absolute sway of the most rotten politics that has ever 
cursed a nation. Men have been selected for the various offices, not 
because of their fitness, but for political reasons. In most part 
they each become simply a cog in a great system of boss-ridden 
political management, that is built up and sustained by graft, the 
sale of indulgence to evil, and often by actual participation in crime. 
Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, editor in chief of The Christian Herald, is 
placing his finger on one of the chief sources of difficulty when he 
calls attention to the type of men who are set as guardians over 
the moral welfare of our cities. He believes that the serious con- 
dition of our municipalities is no more than ought to be expected 
“when they continue to treat the police system as ignorantly and 
stupidly as they always have done,” and declares: 


The only right way to police cities is to put in charge of the 
city for its protection and guardianship as well-educated and well- 
equipped men and women as those we send as missionaries to for- 
eign lands to convert the heathen. The police force of the cities of 
the United States should be educated men and women, trained in 
special schools for their service as thoroughly as people ought to be 
trained for service as civil engineers or railroad experts. 

The world is very slow to learn that the welfare of a city in 
relation to its human element is of far greater importance than 
guarding it from fire or thieves. No city or town would tolerate 
a fire department that was dominated by a political ring that put 
into positions of tremendous physical demands and risk, men who 
were physically incapable of fighting fire. But every city and town 
in the United States uses its police force in such a way that the 
importance of preventing crime and disorder is entirely obscured by 
the policy of detecting crime and punishing it afterwards. And the 
type of men chosen for policemen is not determined by the Christian 
character and knowledge and love of mankind, but by characteristics 
that have very little to do with a policeman’s real duty. 


Dr. Sheldon even dares to assert that he could save New York, 
Chicago, and every other town and city in America from crime and 
lawlessness, if only he were allowed to choose men and women fit 
to police. He says: 


By the right kind of men and women is meant educated, refined, 
well-equipped physically and mentally human beings, who have a 
love of mankind equal to that which sends men and women of the 
same type into foreign lands to live and die as missionaries. This 
will seem at first like a fanciful and impossible requirement for 
city police. But we shall never have good city government, nor 
safe city surroundings for the citizens, until we change completely 
our definition of the word “policeman.” Missionary police are as 
much a necessity in a city as missionary types in China or Japan or 
Africa. They would in time prevent crime and lawlessness, and 
save the municipality enormous sums of money now spent to punish 
crime and disorder. 

We train with great care the choicest of our young men and 
women to go to the heathen abroad to change their conditions, and 
then we choose almost any type of man to take care of our heathen 


at home. Is it any wonder ‘that year after year our cities face the 
problem of crime and lawlessness at a tremendous cost to the 
taxpayer? 


Prohibition Sentiment Grows Among Students the World Over 


Popular tradition pictures the college student as a great con- 
sumer of alcohol. To the contrary, students the world around 
are generally opponents of alcoholism. Practically every large 
country has some form of organized anti-alcohol activity among 
students. Some of them have been active for twenty-five years; 
others have sprung up since the war: 


Austria has three national student organizations working 
actively. In Belgium, the general student movement includes 
study and discussion of alcoholism in its program. The University 
of Brussels has a course of lectures on the alcohol problem. Bul- 
garia reports forty-one local societies, with 2750 members, in its 
Students’ Temperance Union, organized in the universities and 
high schools. 

In Czecho-Slovakia, the student movement was started by pro- 
fessors who are now high in government affairs. The student 
organization, whose ideal is “For a Higher Nation” is active in 
= schools and universities. It reports more than 600 members 

ready. ; 

Denmark organized a student abstinence league in 1903, which 
has continued active ever since. It has 500 members, with local 
— - the university, colleges of technology, and teacher training 

ools. 

In Finland, there are two student groups; one among the 
Finnish speaking students has 4,000 members; and the other, 
among the Swedish speaking students, is smaller. 

In France, the organized movement has not reached the uni- 
versities, but it is organized in the lower schools by the Federation 
Interlycenne with some members in the universities. This move- 
ment is active and is growing. Individual professors in the uni- 
versities are agitating the problem. Thus, at the University of 
Lyons, the speech at the formal opening of the year was on “Prohi- 
bition in America.” There is some activity among the grade 
schools. 

In Great Britain, the National Temperance League, College 
Section, is engaged in practical anti-alcohol work. Several of the 
universities are holding public debates. In Scotland and Ireland, 
local groups for study and discussion have been formed in several 
colleges. The British Isles seem ripe for a general organization. 

German universities have abstinence societies, sometimes with 
hundreds of members; they hold big lectures for the students and 
create sentiment against beer-drinking customs. As in Austria, 
the movement is a part of the new movement for national idealism. 

There are three national groups in Holland, all active and 
growing. Every university, gymnasium, and teachers’ college has 
an organized group. 

Norway has a student organization. Sweden has one organiza- 
tion for all classes of students. It has 4,500 members and 125 
local clubs. It has done much toward the national prohibition 
referendum which is to occur in August. 

Switzerland has three organized activities among the men and 
one among the girls. The German-speaking and French-speaking 
students have separate organizations. 

In India, the students are leaders in boycotting drinking places 
and in creating sentiment for prohibition. There is no national 
student organization but several schools report local organizations. 

Chinese students going home from the United States have 
carried the germs of anti-alcohol activity from the Chinese Stu- 
dents Prohibition League in the United States. 

In Australia and New Zealand, students of the colleges, uni- 
versities, and higher private schools are sharing in the prepara- 
tion for the prohibition referendum which takes place in several 
States in 1922 and 1923. 

In the United States, students are giving money to aid the 
world student movement against alcohol and are helping to 
strengthen public opinion at home. The Intercollegiate Prohibition 
Association is active in the creation and distribution of literature 
at home and abroad, has several strong lecturers visiting colleges, 
and maintains the attitude of student leadership which made it 
such a factor in the national prohibition movement. 

The World Student Federation against Alcoholism was formed 
at Lausanne, Switzerland, last August, and is growing rapidly. 


oO 

The Protestants of Kansas City, Missouri, through the Inter- 
denominational Women’s Council, have completed a successful cam- 
paign for the erection of an “Interdenominational Home for Girls.” 
The fund amcunts to $225,000. Girls from twelve to eighteen 
years of age from all the region round about Kansas City are 
eligible to residence in the Home where they will be given motherly 
care and Christian training. 
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Think these facts through: Institute 


With no schooling, only 31 Americans out of 5,000,000 reached distinction. 


IS EDUCATION WORTH THE EFFORT TO OBTAIN IT? 





Elon 
With elementary schooling, 808 out of 33,000,000 reached distinction. 


With high school education, 1,245 out of 2,000,000 reached distinction. Defiance 
With college education, 5,768 out of 1,000,000 reached distinction. 
7 ' Palmer 
Which, put in another way, means that the child with no schooling has 
one chance in 150,000 of coming to prominence; elementary education gives Christian 
Di . e 
four chances in 150,000; high school education increases his chances to eighty- car 


seven, but college education gives him 800 chances in 150,000. 


The Church must furnish the intellectual leadership of the future. The new democracy 
of the future must have intellectual guidance. 


The Church must furnish the moral leadership of the future. The highest reach of moral- 


ity is dependent upon the greatest mental range. 


The College must furnish the religious leadership of the future. The past has demonstrated 
to a certainty that great religious leadership is firm-based upon mental discipline and 
power. 


FATHERS AND MOTHERS, the Schools and Colleges 
of the Christian Church are well equipped to train your 


Once upon a time a fox 
and a lioness were con- 
versing about their off- 


spring. young men and women for successful lives, at moderate cost. 
“How many children 


do you bring into the BROTHER PASTORS, reveal to your young people the 


world at a time?” asked 

the fox. = = advantages and possibilities of an education in a Christian 
“Only one,” the lioness 

answered, “but it is a College. 

lion.” 
Only one percent of the 

American people are col- EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 

lege trained, yet from 

this group come 73 per- 

cent of the leaders in all Department of Education, American Chris- 

fields of activity. tian Convention, W. G. Sargent, Secretary, 

138 Lenox Avenue, Providence, R. I. 
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Concerning Motion Pictures 


ECENTLY Mr. Will H. Hays, in his 
R characteristically eloquent style, ad- 

dressed the publishers of America on 
the ideals and outlook of the motion picture 
industry. Of course it would not be pos- 
sible at this stage for Mr. Hays to make 
any definite promises of reforms to be in- 
augurated in the industry. He evidently 
recognizes that something in the way of 
reform is needed. In all probability the 
producers have some such consciousness. 
But just what reforms, if any, are advis- 
able and how they shall be effected are 
difficult questions to solve. Moral theories 
versus actual material conditions in and 
around the picture industry form a basis of 
much discussion. Those of us who theorize 
are apt not to appreciate the tremendous 
financial and industrial conditions prevail- 
ing in the motion picture enterprise. We do 
not know the moral status of 
the immense colony of motion 
picture actors and producers or 
of the thousands of workers and 
hangers-on whose energy and _ 
money support the industry and 
help to keep it going. 

If we arrive at any con- 
clusions, therefore, concerning 
moral conditions in movie 
circles they will have to be 
reached by reasoning on the 
highest probabilities in the case. 
It will be a sort of judging the 
thing by its fruits—the latter 
being the kind of films we see 
night after night. We will al- 
low for the usual exaggeration 
in the newspaper reports of the 
orgies in a given colony. of mo- 
tion picture artists. We will 
grant that in all likelihood the 
intent and purpose back of these 
is not as black as we are often 
led to believe. But yet, if we 
recall almost any screen pro- 
duction we have ever seen, we 
wonder how men and women in 
youth and vigor can mingle ap- 
parently unrestrained in such 
intimate sex relations required 
in much of the film making and at the same 
time remain immune from an appeal to 
abuse the sex instincts. We wonder how 
these, together with cigarettes, wines, lewd 
dancers, and nameless underworld per- 
formances not uncommonly seen on the 
screen can produce a colony of motion pic- 
ture artists strong in intellect, vigorous in 
body, and self-restrained and self-disciplined 
in moral conduct; or, how the exhibitions of 
films picturing ungoverned animalism tend 
to develop a race of morally strong 'men and 
women, either in or out of motion picture 
colonies. 

We are not saying that such high stand- 
ards can not be maintained. We just do not 
understand how, under such environments 
and with the known tendencies of human 
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nature under such conditions, they can be. 
Perhaps they can be maintained, and in 
numbers of instances they are maintained, 
but when we recall the impulses of youth 
and interpret them aright we have serious 
doubts that high standards of thinking and 
living will be a prevailing and overmaster- 
ing passion. 

But perhaps we are wrong in our con- 
clusion that intellectual strength, the power 
and practice of high thinking, a healthy 
body, sexual restraint, and self-discipline 
are high moral standards. Perhaps this 
notion is all old fogy. Perhaps the premise 
on which we base our question as to the 
value of the present movie is a false or an 
altogether imperfect one. I am merely 
asking the question, “Judging wholly from 
what we see on the screen and from what 
we glean from newspaper items, can we 
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My Lesson 


You ask me how I learned to pray? 

Long years ago, so troubled seemed the way, 

So full of cloud and storm each passing day, 

My life so full of needs, hope so astray, 

A Friend I needed, one whom I could trust alway— 
I could not help but pray. 


You ask me how I learned to trust? 
Of wisdom I had none; I could not judge aright. 
I needed counsel, guidance toward the light. 
I longed to gird my weakness with a holy might. 
He called me unto him—the Way, the Truth, the Light. 
And then—I learned to trust—the Christ. 


You ask me how I learned to love? 
Because he first loved me; his life he gave 
And suffered on the tree for me—oh! sinful me. 
He washed my sins away, from self he set me free. 
My Guide, my Friend, my Savior now is he. 
His love enthralls, compels, enraptures me. 
How could I help but love? 
—Margaret B. Platt, in 


The (N. Y.) Christian Advocate. 


—————————————————————————————————————————— 


reasonably expect the young men and 
women who “star” and participate other- 
wise in the production of screen films to be 
morally clean and entirely above board?” 
Or is it unreasonable for us to expect of 
them compliance with such standards? Are 
“artists” immune from what we ordinarily 
call the usual rules of decent conduct ? 

Mr. Hays gave an illustration from his 
own experience of how boys are now in- 
spired to imitate Bill Hart, Douglas Fair- 
banks, and Charlie Chaplin, whereas for- 
merly, he says, they imitated George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln. If this is 
fairly representative, and I haven’t any 
doubt but that it is, may there not be at 
least a reasonable question as to whether 
the transition has been a wholesome one? 


Mr. Hays calls attention to the chief pur- 
pose of the films, or what it is hoped they 
will become, namely, that of establishing 
and maintaining the highest educational as 
well as entertainment features and of estab- 
lishing and maintaining the highest possible 
moral and artistic standards. So far, the 
movie’s contribution to art is negligible. 
Just how much of educational value it can 
be made to have is a question. It is popular 
with the public mainly for two reasons—it 
is cheap and it is easy. Because it is easy 
it is very doubtful if it can ever possess 
much educational value. It does not as a 
rule develop leadership among its patrons 
nor does it effect organizations for civic 
improvement or community building. It 
does not develop religious leaders nor public 
school-teachers. I am of the opinion that 
the appeal of the movie show through the 
eye does not get deeper into the 
life than the emotions, just as 
the popular novel does not 
usually contribute to one’s 
ability to think as he reads. 
Emotion, unreasoning and un- 
restrained, has a dangerous 
tendency. 

Not long ago I attended a 
performance, two and a half 
hours long, of a highly adver- 
tised screen production. 
Through it were some of the 
vilest exhibitions of greed, lust, 
and ungoverned passion I have 
ever seen or even conceived in 
the wildest, maddest flights of 
imagination. The young man 
developed into a war hero after 
having plunged headlong into 
every possible iniquity, without 
a trace of remorse, regeneration, 
or an adequate punishment for 
his moral crimes. The phi- 
losophy of the play was so 
coveréd with this debris that it 
was difficult to discover and fol- 
low. I do not think any young 
man can witness this play with- 
out being immeasurably harmed. 
And this production, too, was 
given to the mass of movie devotees in the 
interest of better art and a better inter- 
national fellowship. 

Then, again, judging from news items, 
perhaps exaggerated or at least highly 
colored and imaginative, does marriage 
mean anything in the colonies of movie 
artists? Or, how much if any, do these re- 
ports and pictures trifling with the sacred- 
ness of the marriage relationships affect the 
common herd of men and women who visit 
the movies night after night and satiate 
their overwrought emotions on exhibitions 
of loose marital associations? If to the 
latter we answer “very much” and “ad- 
versely” are we in danger of doing violence 
to perfectly legitimate tendencies and exhi- 
bitions in and out of screen production en- 
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vironments by our narrow and old-fashioned 
ideas of how we ought to behave ourselves? 
We would not want either to appear passe 
or wrongly to judge the conduct of others. 
It is not always possible nor is it always 
wise for us to set standards of conduct for 
others, yet we would like to know just when 
tolerance ceases to be a virtue. 


Is the present commercially prepared film 
conducive to deep, clear, clean, and precise 
thinking? Does it tend to stabilize the 
modern boy and girl in their efforts to find 
and hold their moral bearings? Is it a con- 
tributing factor in the upward struggle of 
the spiritual forces in human life and so- 
ciety to control and to use legitimately the 
instincts and passions of animalism? Or, 
on the other hand, do the movies supply a 
form of entertainment that permits us—or 
rather compels us—to take the line of least 
mental and moral resistance? Is the movie, 
as a rule, a form of entertainment that re- 
quires no mental effort or moral capacity 
to understand and appreciate? Or does it 
contribute to mental laziness and moral 
looseness? Does it breed discontent, false 
or unworthy ambitions; fire the animal 
passions and awaken a tendency to disre- 
gard civil law on the ground that occasion- 
ally it seems to pay to take a chance? Does 
it contribute to our interest in good litera- 
ture, or good music, or good art, or any 
other form of culture and entertainment 
that requires for its appreciation a high 
degree of mental and moral training and 
study? Does it in any way contribute to 
the general progress onward and upward? 


Mr. Hays says, “The fact is that the 
morals of the thousands and thousands in 
the industry are just as good as those in 
any other.” Is that so, teachers, preachers, 
lawyers, doctors, coal miners, farmers, 
clerks? Can we agree that the working 
and social conditions of the farm are no 
more conducive to health of body, and mind 
and purity of heart than are the working 
conditions and environments under which 
motion pictures are produced? Have we 
been misled by impassioned newspaper ac- 
counts of orgies, murders, drunkenness, 
moral polygamy, court trials, and the like? 
We are told that these things occur in other 
avenues of our social fabric. Grant that is 
true, but do we coddle or condone the en- 
vironments under which such social crimes 
are committed or permitted? 

Would we tolerate upon.the stage by nude 
or semi-nude or by wine and tobacco soaked 
actors and actresses the questionable and 
ofttimes vile performances we are com- 
pelled to look at on the screen? It is a 
fact, not to be overlooked, that we do not 
choose voluntarily to see these lewd and 
vicious exhibitions. We go to the movie 
frequently under the impression that a 
picture of some value is to be shown, but 
before it is past we find ourselves deceived. 
We are thus obliged to witness some film 
exhibitions that would be very properly 
hissed and egged if the performers were 
before us in person. Often these passionate 
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exhibitions have little or no connection with 
the story of the film, but seem rather to 
be thrown in to give a spicy flavor to the 
show. The fact is that one seldom goes to a 
picture show that he is not forced to witness 
shocking or suggestive scenes of loose 
moral conduct. I contend that young people 
do not need this sort of stimulus. 

One reason we have no saloons today is 
because they exercised no form of censor- 
ship themselves over their public activities. 
They became bold and impossible. Why the 
demand for “better films?” Why the em- 
ployment of Mr. Hays, who personally is 
a very fine-spirited, conscientious, and capa- 
ble gentleman, unless the establishment of 
some sort of censorship is to be had to pro- 
tect the innocent young men and women 
who attend moving picture shows? And 
why is it less a censorship if it comes from 
within than if it comes from without the 
industry itself? 


Some Ministers 


JULY 27, 1922 





As I understand Mr. Hays, he has no de- 
sire or intention to become a judge of the 
personal standards and practical conduct of 
those connected with the production of mo- 
tion pictures. Perhaps this is out of his 
sphere of activity, but what about his com- 
mendable decision in the case of “Fatty” 
Arbuckle, who technically was found “not 
guilty” by a jury of his peers? And upon 
what basis was that decision founded? 

How can we reasonably expect public in- 
telligence and wholesome moral conduct to 
rise above that of those who are the inspira- 
tion of our intelligence and who help to 
mold the standards of our morality and cul- 
ture? In what way, if any, can the motion 
picture be made to contribute to cultural 
ends? Or, can it be made to do so? 

Under its present powerful commercial 
bondage, I very much doubt it. 

Sullivan, Indiana. 


I Have Known 


THE REV. T. G. MOSES 
By Dr. Martyn Summerbell 


HE REv. T. G. MOSES was born in Eaton, 
T N. H., on March 7, 1829. He was the 

sixth child and the fourth son of Cy- 
rus and Eunice Moses. The family removed 
to a farm in Maine when the babe was but 
a few months old. As to education, he had 
such as the country school could afford, sup- 
plemented by a short course at the old acad- 
emy at Saco. In that early day, before 
machinery came to be employed to such an 
extent in the manufacture of shoes, it was 
the common thing for three or four farmers 
to work together in the winter making 
shoes, and the little houses where such 
teams used to labor together were scattered 
here and there about every considerable 
tewn. Young Moses picked up the shoe- 
maker’s trade readily, and also that of a 
carpenter, and so made his way in these 
useful occupations, both of which had a 
chance for the constructive eye and the 
facile hand. Still later on he engaged in 
the mercantile business, in which he made a 
success, owing to gifts of tact and a pleas- 
ing address. 

In the year 1861, at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, he was converted at the age of 
thirty-two, and presently he felt what that 
good divine, Richard Baxter, would have 
termed an irresistible call to preach the gos- 
pel. To prepare himself for the sacred desk 
he began the study of theology, theoretical 
and practical, under the tutelage of an elder 
pastor, and also accepted the opportunity to 
preach wherever the way was open. In De- 
cember of 1862 he applied to the York and 
Cumberland Conference for a license te 
preach, which was granted him, and on June 
15, 1863, he was ordained in the Christian 
Church in Kittery, Maine. This was his 
first pastorate and he labored with the 
church successfully for three years, when 
he resigned to accept a call to the Christian 
Church at Lubec, on the far side of the 


State of Maine. He took up the work at 
Lubec in 1866 and carried it forward for 
the next six years, when he retired to en- 
gage with the North Church in Eastport in 
1871. His stay at Eastport was marked 
with great success. He ministered to a large 
and intelligent congregation, whose good 
will elicited his noblest powers. Nature 
had endowed him with an upright and at- 
tractive presence, a clear and resonant 
voice, and a certain dignity of bearing, and 
to these natural gifts he had added by sedu- 
lous cultivation a free and forceful expres- 
sion. His physical strength was remarkable, 
as may appear from the fact that at the 
close of a protracted meeting in his parish, 
in whith Miss Lizzie Haley had been the 
preacher, he baptized in the chill waters of 
Passamaquoddy Bay, of a Sunday morning, 
some forty converts; and after this exercise, 
which to many a minister would have been 
a full day’s work, he went directly to his 
pulpit and preached a powerful sermon as 
easily as if it had been his sole duty on that 
occasion. His labors at Eastport continued 
for twelve years, during which time the 
church prospered, both in numbers added to 
the membership and in the extent of its in- 
fluence. 

From Eastport Mr. Moses was called to 
Franklin, N. H., in 1883. Here again he was 
blessed in having a strong and earnest peo 
ple, with whom it was a pleasure to minis- 
ter. Ten years he labored with Franklin, a 
season which wrought progress and pros- 
perity to the parish. Here, as well as in 
Eastport, the pastor not only built up the 
membership, but also took an active hand 
in the restoration of the church buildings, 
planning needed improvements from time to 
time, and frequently giving a helping hand 
to the workmen with hammer or brush. The 
Franklin engagement closed in 1893. 

For many years Bro. Moses, while serv- 
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ing in his pastorates, had acted as recording 
secretary for the New England Convention. 
He had been elected to this position year 
after year, owing to his clear head for busi- 
ness and for his lucid and complete state- 
ment in the minutes of all action taken by 
the body. In fact, he was that very unusual 
person, a really faithful and competent sec- 
retary. In the course of the years while 
recording the proceedings of the Convention 
and the meetings of its boards he had be- 
come familiar with the condition of the 
churches throughout the entire field, and 
work was so well appreciated that the breth- 
ren urged him to become their missionary, 
to travel and make visitations among the 
churches. In 1893 he took up this task, 
selecting Skowhegan, Me., as his headquar- 
ters, and from thence going forth to build 
up the weak and recover the waste places 
of Zion. He kept at this necessary duty 
for two years, but the exposure incident to 
constant travel made such drain upon his 
strength that he felt impelled to ask for re- 
lease in order to return to the pulpit. 

Accordingly in 1895 he took work with the 
church at York, Me., where he served for 
the five years up to 1900, when he resumed 
charge of the Eastport Church for five years 
more, and then retired in 1905 to make his 
home with his son, George H. Moses. But 
though no longer pastor, he was preaching 
from time to time as circumstances and his 
lhealth permitted. His life closed peacefully 
in Eastport in December of 1914, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-five years. 

Surveying his active career for Christ and 
tthe church, we observe a strong man de- 
voting himself with his whole heart to the 
Master’s business. He was no mystic with 
his head in the clouds and his sympathies 
apart from human concerns. Rising him- 


self from the people his mind took the prac- 
tical turn and his preaching was a declara- 
tion of New Testament principles in direct 
application to the popular heart. As @ re- 
sult sinners were tonverted under his min- 
istrations, and much more; for his sermons 
inspired and taught them how to grow into 
the graces of the Christian life. Every 
church in which he labored was the stronger 
for the years that he stood in the pulpit. As 
@ pastor he was the comforter of the sor- 
rowing and a helpful adviser to the weak. 
It was the privilege of the writer to meet 
him frequently on public occasions, and in 
the calm atmosphere of his home, and the 
impression he made was ever the same; that 
of the strong man, the man of sound judg- 
ment, prudent in his choice of position, and 
yet firm as the granite of his native State, 
when once he had made definite decision re- 
specting any course which he was to pursue. 
In all questions that affect the life of the 
community his voice was raised for the pro- 
motion of moral and spiritual uplift, and 
that with no doubt with any that heard as 
to distinctness of tone. 

If to this view of the manliness of the 
Christian man a further witness is desired, 
it may be had in a line from a recent letter 
from his son, the Hon. George H. Moses, 
formerly minister from Washington to 
Greece, and now Senator of the United 
States from New Hampshire, who remarks, 
“T have always felt that my own inheritance 
from my father was the greatest asset that 
I ever had in my public life.” When the in- 
timate life of the home, where the soul is 
utterly self-revealing, tends toward the no- 
blest and best ideals, and that consistently 
and persistently, we have a measure of true 
greatness that admits no denial. 

Lakemont, N. Y. 


Faith and Progress 


BY PRESIDENT W. A. HARPER 


Baccalaureate Address at Elon College Commencement. Also printed in 
The Christian Sun 


(Coneluded from last week) 


D0 we ask again, What is Faith? 
S “Faith,” declared the most eloquent man 

of his time, “isthe substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
This same man demonstrated his faith by 
taking the gospel to the Gentile world of 
his day and by writing more books of the 
Bible than any other man. Faith to him 
was no thing to be enjoyed, but a power to 
be used. Service was its watchword, ac- 
tion its breath of life. No doubt this val- 
iant hero of the faith could give expression 
to that truth which will never die—‘We are 
justified by faith.” Lovers of ease in Zion 
misunderstand the great apostle. They 
thought men are justified by mere belief, 
that intellectual assent to certain facts and 
‘dogmas had saving quality. Such a con- 
ception was far removed from the real 
‘meaning Paul attached to faith and tallied 
not at all with his own example and prac- 
tice. “Without faith,” we find him saying 


again, “it is impossible to please God.” By 
this he meant that without putting forth 
every possible effort to make real in the 
world God’s “eternal purpose” God is not 
pleased with us. So Paul meant the same 
thing by. his “We are justified by faith,” 
as James did by his “Faith without works 
is dead.” Paul and James were in perfect 
agreement. It was the interpreters of 
Paul’s view who impelled James to rebuke 
their lethargic ease by telling them their 
credulous belief would avail them naught 
in bringing them into saving relations with 
God. Paul’s “saved by grace” is in har- 
mony, too, with his justification by faith. 
Grace is the Godward side of salvation, for 
which faith is the manward side. Both 
grace and faith fuse into unity of life and 
conduct in the recognition of the mutuality 
of God and man in every action. Grace 
is conscious recognition of God’s presence 
for blessing and inspiration and assistance. 
Faith is appropriation of that grace and 


its investment in fruitful action. Truly, 
therefore, are we “saved by grace” and 
“justified by faith,” and truly is faith dead 
when it yields no works. 

The faith that “is the substance of things 
hoped for” is no static affair. It is dynamie, 
energizing, militant, conquestial. This sort 
of faith is a disturber of the peace, being 
ever dissatisfied with things as they are. 
For it there are no insurmountable obsta- 
cles. Before it all forces must yield. It 
was this sort of faith of which the Master 
spoke when he said a man possessed of it 
could say to a mountain, “Be thou removed, 
and be thou cast into the sea,” and see his 
command carried out, because forthwith 
with pick and shovel or other material in- 
vention he would set about to achieve his 
heart’s desire. Such faith subdues the 
kingdoms of evil, works righteousness, ob- 
tains promises from unwilling oppressors of 
men, stops the mouths of the lions that prey 
upon humanity, quenches the violence of 
the fire of revolution or of passion, escapes 
the edge of the sword by beating the sword 
itself into a pruning hook, out of weakness 
is made strong, waxes valiant in the fight 
for God and brotherman, turns to flight the 
armies of the aliens who war against the 
progress of righteousness and truth and 
peace. They who are energized by such 
faith are never content to sit as onlookers 
of the Kingdom’s progress. They throw 
themselves into the conflict for its advance- 
ment. They are ready to be stoned, to be 
sawn asunder, to be slain with the sword 
or with ridicule, to be destitute, afflicted, 
tormented, despised, for the Kingdom’s sake 
—such is the vitalizing self-abandon to 
which their faith has led them. It is ever 
so of true faith—of faith that “is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for.” 

The man of faith is the man of courage 
undaunted, of hope radiant. No pessimist 
is he. Discouragement, disheartenment—he 
knows them not. He is the optimist of op- 
timists and why should he not be? Because 
he has in his faith “the substance of” the 
things he hopes for, their real essence. You 
cannot defeat such a man. He will realize 
his aspiration, he will express it in action, 
because he is possessed of its substance. 
Put him in jail for preaching and he will 
write his sermons into a book that will not 
die. Put out his eyes and he will pull down 
the temple of those who would tantalize him 
in his affliction. Frances E. Willard died, 
but her dream of a saloonless America is an 
abiding reality, and the day is not far dis- 
tant—the Christian Endeavorers have defi- 
nitely set the time as 1940—when we shall 
have a saloonless world. Faith that pos- 
sesses “the substance of things hoped for” 
is the mainspring of human progress, the 
explanation of our achievement in every 
realm of. experience. 

But faith is more than that—it is “the 
evidence of things not seen.” How beauti- 
ful! How impelling! The faith that is 
“The substance of things hoped for” is “the 
evidence of things not seen,” the proof that 
they will be seen. Blessed faith! How we 
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need it! Such faith the disciples had when 
they were willing to act upon that amaz- 
ing commission to go into all the world and 
to preach the gospel to every creature. Such 
faith our American doughboys cherished 
when, called suddenly from the walks of 
civil life, they threw themselves with such 
confident assurance against the seasoned 
veterans of the Kaiser that the once famous 
Hindenburg line first bent and then broke. 
Every crusader for righteousness in every 
generation has known the verity of this 
energizing life-principle, has known the joy- 
ous comfort of it, has known the uncon- 
querable inspiration of it. So is faith the 
basis, the guarantee, the substance, and the 
evidence of progress. 

With us, as with the blind men who met 
Jesus, our life’s achievement is according 
to our faith. Faith is not limited to re- 
ligion merely. It energizes every realm of 
life and experience. The proper function 
of every quality and capacity we are en- 
dowed with is dependent upon faith. But it 
is also true that as religious faith is that 
which brings us into right relationship with 
God and brother man, it is the most fruit- 
ful faith we can possess. Into religious 
faith, into the faith that orders itself in 
terms ef God’s presence and men’s brother- 
hood, all other kings of faith congruently 
fit and in it find their concordant explana- 
tion. It is a mistake to undertake to dif- 
ferentiate faith into kinds and types. Life 
is a unity and functions as a whole. Faith 
that “is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen” should 
rightly characterize every act of the nor- 
mal man. Faith as truly tunnels rivers and 
invents radiophones as it makes real in ex- 
perience the loving-kindness and tender 
mercy of God. Faith as truly erects hos- 
pitals and discovers the cause and cure of 
diseases as it comforts the bereaved and 
makes clean the sinful heart. As we sing 
in our songs of worship, “Faith Is the Vic- 
tory,” the victory indeed that overcomes the 
world, by which we mean it is the force 
that solves every problem that confronts 
men, every problem from every source, and 
by which we further mean to describe it as 
the force that enables us to use the world 
and its every possibility to promote the life 
of man and glorify God. God is glorified 
when man’s life is promoted and enriched. 

The Class of ’22 has come to a choice 
experience in life’s highway—the glad, the 
hoped for, the challenging time of gradua- 
tion. The world needs you, my dear young 
friends. It needs your buoyant optimism. 
It needs your confident hope. It needs 
your consecrated devotion. It needs your 
lofty aspiration, your noble ideals. It has 
great work needing to be done. The world 
has grown wonderfully since Eden. Mar- 
velous achievements have been wrought 
since in the beginning God looked upon his 
world and pronounced it “very good.” It 
it a better world now, a more serviceable 
world now, become so because men of faith 
have dared make use of God’s bounty in 
material, in intellectual, in moral, in spir- 
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itual things. But it is not a perfect world 
yet. We have not utilized all the powers 
of nature. There are great possibilities 
surrounding us on every hand, waiting for 
some man of science and of faith to gar- 
ner them for our benefit and uplift. There 
are, too, great social forces, great spiritual 
powers, awaiting our discovery and our 
utilization of them in the interest of en- 
larging life. I bid you garner these pos- 
sibilities. I bid you harness these forces. 
I bid you conserve these powers. And I 
promise you that you shall achieve your 
heart’s aspiration in your chosen line of 


WH 


BY WILLIAM 


N a recent trip from San Francisco to 
QO Hongkong the relations existing on the 

ship between the Orientals and Occi- 
dentals in the first cabin were of peculiar in- 
terest. As to numbers they were about 
equally divided. 

The Americans, Japanese, and men and 
women of other races, day by day joined in 
the deck sports. Sometimes the nationals of 
three or more different countries or conti- 
nents would engage in the same game. There 
were no exterior indications of bickerings, 
prejudices, or suspicions. Everything was 
enjoyed in the most sincere fashion and in 
the finest spirit. Honors and applause were 
liberally granted to the victors without ref- 
erence to their native habits or tongues. 
More than one American confided to me that 
“the Japanése were good sports.” 

Men and women with skins of various 


AU 
The Broader Brotherhood 


I wish to have the strength to aid 
The weaker ones who fall behind, 

To find each day some progress made, 
To give some joy by being kind. 


I wish to have the heart to judge, 
Without the prejudice that blights; 

To bear along no foolish grudge, 
To grant my rival all his rights. 


I wish to keep myself from blame, 
To turn from reasons that are 
mean, 
To be a staff on which the lame, 
And wronged may confidently lean. 


I wish to have the strength to be 
Not merely negatively good; 

To have the heart to fearlessly 
Fight for the Broader Brotherhood. 


—Dover, Del., Church Card. 
MILLA 


shades walked the decks together whilst ex- 
hibiting mutual politeness and regard. There 
did not appear any reason for their doing 
anything else. They unfeignedly apprecia- 
ted each other’s friendly conversation and 
banter. 

In the dining saloon the peoples of Asiatic 
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service “according to your faith.” Pos- 
sessed of the faith which “is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen,” go forth for God and for brother 
man assured that victory shall crown your 
useful lives with happy, wholesome fruitage. 
Without such faith it is impossible to please 
God and to advance the vital interests of 
men. You shall be men and women promo- 
tive of the progress of the race “according 
to your faith.” There can be no progress 
without faith. No faith is genuine that 
does not issue in progress. 
Elon College, N. C. 


aT 
Cc. ALLEN 


and European stocks were generally placed 
at different tables by the chief steward, but 
there were a few exceptions. These excep- 
tions bothered nobody. The Filipinos and 
those from the mainland of Asia were just 
as polite and agreeable as some of their 
neighbors of European lineage. It would be 
difficult to determine where the greatest 


- courtesy prevailed. I confess that in some 


instances the Americans could learn table 
manners from their Far Eastern associates. 
Chinese “boys,” garbed in white “nighties” 
to their heels, waited on us; and no one ob- 
jected to their uniforms or to the very close 
personal contact involved in their quiet and 
efficient service. 

Two beautiful Sabbath mornings between 
San Francisco and Yokohama, some of the 
ship’s company gathered in the music room 
for divine worship. Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, Confucian and Agnostic, rever- 
ently sat side by side whilst they exalted the 
one Deity, the Creator of sea and land and 
of all men. There were no disagreeable de- 
nominational controversies among folks who 
already were settled in their religious be- 
liefs and practices. All apparently with 
genuine sympathy and interest regarded 
each other’s faith and viewpoint. 

Now, what I want to know is this: If men 
and women of very distinctly different races, 
creeds, and mental processes can agree to 
get along happily together when forced to 
do so by the exigencies of travel, and can 
generously waive the expression of national 
or racial predilections and: prejudices—to 
their own comfort and satisfaction—why can 
we not also agree to respect one another 
en masse, and speak decently of each other 
when separated by lofty mountains or 
stormy seas? While the truth should ever 
be recognized, why do we so frequently pre- 
fer to be weakly misled into erroneous judg- 
ments and fears regarding each other by 
relatively a few politicians, newspaper edi- 
tors, and roughnecks? Why do we not in- 
dulge in the ordinary common sense and 
grace of reciprocal forbearance and remem- 
ber that we are all the dependent children 
of the one Father, and as such should live 
together in mutual confidence and peace? 
Why? 

Tokyo, Japan, 1922. 
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At Prayer Time 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help—Ps. 121: 1. 
Thy righteousness is like the great moun- 
tains.—Ps. 36: 6. 
oO 


I suppose everybody has a sort of hill 
country in his life. I mean that in every 
lot there is a place where indifference rises 
into desire, a place where the dead level 
of monotonous concerns towers in aspira- 
tion and ambition. I cannot conceive of a 
life where the entire territory is like an un- 
changing and uniform plain. Somewhere 
every life rises into wish and hope and 
admiration. And it is a great thing to 
find a life with a great and noble range, 
its heights of desire as pure as snow-clad 
Alpine peaks on which are born rivers of 
beneficent energy that quicken and fertilize 
the fields of the plain. 

Now, it is a very happy and also a very 
serious and responsible prerogative in life, 
that we can choose our mountain ranges, 
and our lives can face and approach them 
in progressive admiration and hope. It may 
be helpful if I name two or three superla- 
tive heights which I think ought to be in 
everybody’s hill country. They are vener- 
able with history. They are rich in prof- 
ferred bounty. They have all the arrest- 
ing glory which always distinguishes the 
hills of God. And the first hill I will name 
is the hill called Sinai. Sinai ought to form 
part of the landscape of the soul. It is a 
majestic height. It is cloud-capped, and 
veils of mist swirl about its slopes. It is 
the hiding place of mystery. Out of its 
dark, secret depths there came the divine 
voice, uttering God’s holy will in the ten 
commandments. Sinai was the birthplace 
of the moral law. It was in the somber 
setting of Sinai that moral order was im- 
posed upon chaos. It was on Sinai that li- 
cense was supplanted by freedom. Sinai 
stands for the conquest of anarchy. 
It is an august height, and thunder and 
lightning play about its cloaked summit. It 
is described in the Word of God as “a 
mountain that burned with fire,” “the home 
of blackness and darkness and tempest and 
the sound of the trumpet and the voice of 
words.” Sinai proclaims the law of the 
Lord. 

oO 


Is there any need of Sinai in our person- 
al life? Is there any necessity for the ur- 
gent pressure of the ten commandments? 
When we put them on one side recall what 
happens. Think of the expediencies to 
which we resort. Think of our moral com- 
promises. Think how subtly we wriggle out 
of obligation. Think of the nature of our 
excuses. Think how easily we make the 
worse appear the better reason. Think how 
cunningly we can dress up duplicity and 
how daintily we can throw an altar-cloth 
round a falsehood. It is perfectly amazing, 


when the moral light is turned down, how 
skillfully we can juggle with things. 

Therefore it is a mightily disturbing and 
invigorating influence to get near this 
mountain called Sinai, and to stand before 
the Lord. There is something profoundly 
correcting in standing there alone and 
letting the ten commandments ring their 
solemn decrees in our attentive and recep- 
tive ears. As we stand there, listening to 
the commandments, moral compromises are 
ripped asunder like cobwebs in a tempest. 
I do not know anything which would just 
now be more healthy than the solemn in- 
troduction of the ten commandments into 
the parlor, into the club, into the counting- 
house, into society. “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor.” “Thou 
shalt not steal.” “Thou shalt’ not commit 
adultery.” It is a great and deepening 
thing to'lift the eyes upon this hill called 
Sinai and to listen to its bugle speech. Si- 
nai lays a strong grip upon our chaos, and 
it transforms loose compromise into noble 
decision. 

And surely if Sinai is needed today in 
personal life it is equally needed in corpo- 


(nn 


Behold, the mountain of the Lord 
In latter days shall rise, 

Above the mountains and the hills 
And draw the wondering eyes. - 





To this the joyful nations round, 
All tribes and tongues shall flow: 

Up to the hill of God, they’ll say, 
And to his house we'll go. 


No strife shall vex Messiah’s reign 
Or mar the peaceful years: 
To plowshares soon they beat their 
swords, 
To pruning hooks their spears, 


No longer hosts encountering hosts 
Their millions slain deplore; 
They hang their trumpet in the hall 
And study war no more, 
—Michael Bruce, Abr. 


rate life. There are morally anarchic in- 
fluences ravaging society. The imperative 
of the moral law is flouted as a myth. The 
anarchy is touching marriage with its de- 
filement. It is desecrating the family. It 
is dissolving every kind of sacred bond. It 
is dishonoring covenants. It is unloosening 
the sanctity of speech. It is laughingly de- 
crying the necessity of worship. We have 
been forgetting Sinai, and I am afraid that 
the hill called Lucre, with its silver mine, 
has been taking its place. And therefore 
I am pleading that, in personal and in na- 
tional life, Sinai be reestablished in the 
mountain range of our ideals. 
0 


Judging by the knowledge of my own 


heart, and from the experience and testi- 
mony of others, to live with Sinai only is 
to have an oppressive and terrifying com- 
panion. And we are not intended to do it. 
There is another height in God’s wonderful 
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mountain range which is intended to be the 
complement to Sinai, and the second takes 
away the paralyzing terror from the first. 
And the second hill is the hill called Cal- 
vary. I do not think that either hill is in- 
tended to hide the other. Shall we rather 
say that each can be better apprehended in 
the light of the other? Sinai is the procla- 
mation of law. Calvary is the proclamation 
of love in which that law is fulfilled. Won- 
derful things are told us about the two 
mountains, and the most wonderful is this, 
that he who gave the law on Sinai is on the 
cross at Calvary. On Sinai God speaks in 
words; on Calvary God speaks in stupen- 
dous act. Let us try to feel the difference. 
On Sinai we see God’s holy will; on Cal- 
vary we see the sacred heart. On Sinai 
law is enthroned; on Calvary grace comes 
down our souls to meet, and glory crowns 
the mercy seat. On Calvary we have the 
amazing spectacle of a suffering God, and 
in his sufferings we find the springs of our 
forgiveness. God weeping is infinitely more 
wonderful than God speaking. God suffer- 
ing is infinitely more awful than God pun- 
ishing.. God on the cross is infinitely more 
amazing than God on the throne. Sinai 
has no place for sinners; Calvary has no 
place for anybody else. There we can take 
our burden, and we need never bring it 


away. 
o 


But there is a third hill that must fling 
its beneficent influence “upon our lives. I 
can face anarchy in the intense light of Si- 
nai; I can face sin in the tender, reconcil- 
ing light of Calvary. But there is another 
terror upon my road. His name is death. 


I cannot escape him. And more terrible . 


still, my loved ones cannot escape him. Is 
there nothing else? Is death the final mas- 
ter in the house, and is destiny consum- 
mated in him? 

I go to another hill, and I lift my eyes. 
It is the hill called Olivet. And what is 
there? The Lord of Sinai is there. The 
Lamb of Calvary is there. But he is there 
as the Lord of life. On Calvary I saw the 
Lord upon a cross; on Olivet I see him 
clothed in deathless life. He entered the 


gates of death, he broke the power of death, 


he came again the Conqueror of death. On 
Sinai I see the conquest of anarchy; on Cal- 
vary I see the conquest of sin. On Olivet 
I see the conquest of death. Olivet blazes 
with the light of immortality. 

So this third hill is a wonderful minister 
in the transformation of my life, and es- 
pecially in the transformation of its exit 
from this bourne of time and space. Olivet 
reveals to me that death is not a terminus 


but a thoroughfare. In Christ Jesus death _ 


is not my-master but my servant. The 
music of the gospel sings to me of home. 
Did not our Savior say: “If it were not so, 
I would have told you?” To know the Lord 
of Olivet is to be immune from the final 
dominion of death. “Because I live ye shall 
live also.”—J. H. Jowett, D. D., in the Con- 
tinent. 
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World Conquest 


“The Big Thing That Has Happened in the World” 
EXTRACTS FROM THE ADDRESS OF DR. WM. T. ELLIS 
BY MRS. F. E. BULLOCK 


R. WM. T. ELLIS is no doubt the lead- 
ing Christian traveler, lecturer, and 
newspaper man in the world today. It is 
said that he at one time considered the 
ministry as his life vocation, but an ex- 
perience as reporter at a great National 
Sunday-school Convention led him to deter- 
mine upon newspaper work and to carry 
into that his love for Christ and his de- 
termination to further the work of his King- 
dom upon earth. 

Dr. Ellis has traveled around the world; 
he has seen the things of which he speaks. 
His address at the recent International Sun- 
day School Convention at Kansas City told 
us of some of the things he had seen and 
the places where he had been. He said in 
part: 

I have recently returned from a trip 
which has taken me through all quarters 
of the earth. I have been in France, in 
Russia, in Egypt, in Turkey, in China, in 
Japan. I have returned to see men sitting 
at ease in the most unsettled times the 
world has ever seen and to them I say in 
the words of Jesus, “Can ye not discern the 
signs of the times?” You must listen to 
the man who comes back. You may not 
accept his conclusions, but you cannot re- 
fuse to accept his facts. ; 

For the first time in the history of the 
world—for the first time since the morning 
stars sang together, today in every corner, 
in every country, every clime, every condi- 


_ tion, today the great bulk of common peo- 


ple, most of whom have been suppressed, 
are on the move, and are marching mili- 
tantly across the surface of the earth. That 
is the fact that leads all the lesser big 
things that are happening. The old moor- 
ings have been slipped, the old stabilities 
have been shaken, and today for weal or 
for woe, today mankind, the mob, the crowd, 
the herd, the unconsidered multitudes of the 
billion and a half of human beings are 
awake, alert, moving! I can illustrate it 
better than I can explain it. 

Prior to the war I went down the Tigris 
River. I went on a raft made of 150 goat 
skins, that went like the politician’s pro- 
gress—kept up by hot air and went with 
the tide—the same kind of a raft that Abra- 
ham traveled on. I went to Nashur (?). 
There was a monument on which was in- 
scribed, “I, Sargon, king of all the earth, 
have built. this -palace, higher than the 
mountains, reaching to the heavens, for my 
own glory.” After the war, I went to the 
Mt. of Olives. On the crest of the Mt. of 
Olives, the most conspicuous place in Pal- 
estine, today there stands a great hospice, 
a church building. It was built to com- 
memorate the greatness of the kaiser. In 
this palace there is a statue of the kaiser 


-dressed as a Crusader, all in white. There 


is also a statue of David with ‘a Prussian 
mustache. A great panel represents Christ 
receiving the homage of the world, while a 
companion panel represents the kaiser, 
dressed in the white crusader dress, re- 
ceiving the homage of Palestine. From 
Sargon to the kaiser, no change; but where 
are kings and kaisers now? The crowd 
wears the crown, the multitude wields the 
scepter. Today mobs are ruling, and with- 


in the past week we have seen what the 
mob spirit in America can do at its worst. 


In considering the world, we must re- 
member that the Mediterranean is still, as 
when Rome was mistress, the center of the 
earth. There destiny is still being deter- 
mined. What do you find? Turkey victori- 
ous over the Allies. Today the Allies are 
defeated there. The contest between Eng- 
land and France has given Turkey the 
greatest victory of the day. They have 
failed! The “Unspeakable” Turk is <omi- 
nating Europe. Syria is in revolt; India 
and Egypt are in revolt. China is in a 
greater revolt than the best students of 
China understand. This revolt is partly 


Bolshevik; it is partly Anti-European, and 
partly Anti-British, and she has been the 











































“Gird Thyself for Each Day’s 
Need” 


Dedicated to the Sixteenth Interna- 
tional Sunday School Convention 
Comes anew Thine eager mes- 

sage, 
“Gird thyself for each day’s 
need; 
In the paths by Christ made per- 
fect 
Turn thy steps and onward 
speed.” 
Other followers of thy precepts 
Into life thy teachings turned; 
As they walked along beside 
thee 
In their hearts thy Spirit 
burned. 


Ours a heritage of courage, 
Martyrs’ blood and prophets’ 


claim, 
Shoulder close to shoulder press- 
ing 
We march onward in. thy 
name. 


Ours to know and live for others 

In such service as Christ 
gave; 

Teaching us thy love and justice 

In our day a world would 
save. 


Millions call! Shall millions an- 
swer ? 
Let our battle haste the day 
When mankind the whole world 
over 
At thine altars humbly pray. 
Give us faith, and knowledge 
perfect. 
Help us each thy Word to 
live. 
Thou who givest life abundant, 
May we daily service give. 
—Ralph Welles Keeler. 


———— ——_SE 
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greatest force for stability in the world. 
In the tests of today and the greater tests 
that are to come, everything depends on the 
stability and Christianity of the three Eng- 
lish-speaking nations of the world. 

This unrest is not only affecting the yel- 
low man, but the black man as well. The 
race mind, the race consciousness has got- 
ten every man. You can see it in our own 
land, in the speeches that are made, and 
in the events that are happening every- 
where. 

I talked with a man on Mt. Sinai, Cap- 
tain Scott Hunter, who knows the mind of 
the Arab, and is a student of world condi- 
tions. I sat with him under the shelter of 
a great rock. (There is no shelter under 
a tree in that weary land; you can find 
shelter only under a great rock) Captain 
Scott said to me, “Today civilization has 
collapsed. I fear the whole world will go 
back where it was a thousand years ago.” 
Personally, I do not believe it. Men who 
talk that way are blind with the blindness 
that Peter described; blind with the blind- 
ness that is too close to the facts to see 
things in proportion. This agony is not 
death throbs, but birth-pangs. The red is 
not the sunset of civilization, but the dawn 
of a new day. If I were a proiessor of 
psychology, I would talk about the peda- 
gogical significance of the psychological ex- 
perience, but I want to say there is such 
a thing as education by cataclysm. The 
world may go forward more by one experi- 
ence than by decades of ordinary experi- 
ences. The world is awake today, beyond 
man’s power and comprehension because 
there has been lifted aloft in the United 
States a beacon of liberty for every man. 

I have been told that in the last analysis 
America is responsible for the world’s un- 
rest. I answer, “Yes, not because of her 
missionaries, not because of her principles 
of democracy, but because it was given to 
a Christian President of this America to 
enunciate the principles of truth and jus- 
tice and God, and bear it around the worid 
as the “Aims of Allied Nations.” 

I have spent six months in Russia under 
the red flag; I have traveled between fif- 
teen and twenty thousand miles. Wherever 
the crowd became threatening, I had only 
to say, “I am an American,” and _ they 
melted away. 

America has the great responsibility of 
settling the great unsettlement she has 
made. The key of the Bastille was sent to 
America “because it was the Spirit of 
America that opened the Bastille.” Today 
it is the Spirit of America that must set- 
tle all things for us; all the animosity, all 
the race hatred; for these America must 
substitute the great ideals of Christian 
democracy. You cannot have democracy 
unless you first have theocracy. You can- 
not have brotherhood unless you first have 
fatherhood. You cannot have the world at 
peace, unless you have submitted your own 
life to the Prince of Peace; unless, as Mr. 
Kelly said last night, you “let King Jesus 
rule.” Unless the Christian Church, through 
its most democratic organization, the Sun- 
day-school, getting right down through the 
masses, will lead the way to sound thought 
and feelings, it will be lost. 

here is nothing wrong with the world 
that cannot be cured by sound, democratic 
principles. And hear me! If America is 
going to do the world service that only she 
is ordained to do, we must keep America 
American. America is today the world’s 
almoner; let us beware lest she become the 
world’s almshouse. You must make Amer- 
ica American—Christian—so she will be 
driven by the great impulses of Christian- 


ity and be adequate for this hour. 


— 


a 
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Woman’s Work 


[Please send items for this department to either Mrs, Alice M. Burnett or Mrs. Lucretia 


Craig Helfenstein, Dayton, Ohio.] 


Echoes From Cradle Roll Rallies 

HE annual mission party and mite box 

opening of the Greenville Christian 
Church was held at the home of Mrs. C. E. 
Patty, in Oakview, with forty children and 
twenty-five mothers present. The Boys’ and 
Girls’ Mission Club entertained the mission- 
ary society and the Cradle Roll. The reci- 
tations and songs by the children were fol- 
lowed by their play hour, while the mothers 
held a brief business meeting before re- 
freshments were served. Cones and cakes 
were served on the lawn to the children and 
Jater an extra surprise of “all-day-suckers” 
was given by the president. 

The children’s offering amounted to seven 
dollars. Every family was supplied with 
mite boxes for each child’s use in the com- 
ing year. Mrs. NoMA C. JOHNSON. 


HE Missionary Cradle Roll of Shiloh 

Springs Christian Church was organized 
about a year ago, with Mrs. Katherine 
Wines, superintendent. During the first 
year sixty-two babies were enrolled. 

In May, 1922, owing to ill health, Mrs. 
Wines resigned, the missionary secretary 
electing the present superintendent with 
Mrs. F. H. Snyder as assistant. During the 
month of June I have called in or in some 
way come in touch with all the homes, ex- 
cept four who have moved away. Certifi- 


cates and mite boxes have been filled out > 


and given to each child, all dues have been 
collected for the coming year, and thirteen 
more babies enrolled, making the present 
enrollment seventy-three. 

Two of our little ones answered to the 
Cradle “Roll Call” of the Shepherd last 
year. We are assured they are safe. 

“The results of the past month’s work are 
very gratifying through the interest shown 
by the mothers in all renewals and the gen- 
uine courtesy and support given me. 

Wednesday afternoon, June 28, was our 
first “Baby Party.” <A very pretty and at- 
tractive poster was prepared by Mrs. Sny- 
der and posted in the church vestibule two 
weeks before time. Clever little invitations 
were sent to each mother and babe, many of 
them responding. Due to illness and a rainy 
day, we regret that all were not present. 


We are not quite sure which the mothers 
and friends enjoyed most—their own ice 
cream, cake, and fruit beverage, or watch- 
ing the “Kings and Queens” at the “Ban- 
quet Table.” 

Mrs. DELLA ZIEGLER, Superintendent. 


HE Missionary Cradle Roll program of 

’ the First Christian Church, at Warren, 
was in charge of the Original Bible class, a 
class of young wives and mothers. The pro- 
gram was given Thursday afternoon, June 
29, at the meeting of the church Sisterhood. 
A Mother Goose playlet was given by chil- 
dren of the Primary Department, and a 
dialogue by four girls of the Junior Depart- 
ment. The Originals, dressed in white and 
pink caps and aprons, sang two songs, which 
were written especially for the occasion. A 
neat sum was received in the mite box open- 
ing and the silver offering, which was taken. 
ice cream and cake were served at tables 
prettily decorated in flowers, and baskets of 
sweet peas were given as favors to the chil- 
dren. Mrs. C. L. RUSE. 


Informal Conference on Follow-up Work 
for the Immigrants Passing Through 
Ellis Island 


"THE conference convened June 8, at two 

p. m., in the assembly room. Dr. A. W. 
Anthony was made chairman for the meet- 
ing; Miss Gould, secretary. 


Prayer was offered by Mr. Van Dervort. 

Dr. Anthony gave the reasons for calling 
this meeting. 

Mr. R. E. Cole was called upon to speak 
of methods of follow-up work for the com- 
bined Protestant forces, from the point of 
view of Ellis Island. Mr. Cole stressed these 
points: 


(1) Every immigrant should be visited 
by some one. 

(2) He should be invited to attend the 
church of his faith. 

(3) He should be acquainted with the 
four elements existing in any community 
and his relation thereto: (a) The home; 


(b) the Church; (c) the school; (d) the 
social agencies, 

(4) Every girl should be followed to see 
that her environment and her protection are 
what they should be. 

The immigrant is not related to the con- 
structive agencies of the communities to 
which he goes. That is the keynote of all 
follow-up work. More immigrants come 
from the northern part of Europe, which is 
particularly Protestant; and there are three 
times as many Protestant religious workers 
on the general committee, and therefore the 
responsibility is greatest for the Protes- 
tants, and they are the ones who have or- 
ganized the least for this purpose. 


Mr. Bowden was asked to speak of meth- 
ods of follow-up work for the immigrant, 
from the point of view of the denomina- 
tions themselves. He referred to the fact 
that the Catholic and the Jewish churches 
were units, and the Protestant Church was 
divided. That is a reason for some of the 
lack of systematized follow-up work. Mr. 
Bowden expressed the thought that the 
great difficulty is to overcome the prejudices 
of the denominations; and he thought this 
might be done, and the work cleared, 
through the Home Missions Council. 

(1) Follow-up work should come from 
the spirit of the communities to which the 
immigrant goes. 

(2) Follow-up work should come from 
some central organization, which can be 
trusted by the various denominations. 

Miss Wise, of the Traveler’s Aid, spoke 
of the work of that organization, which fol- 
lows the immigrant while he is a traveler 
and-even after he arrives until he has been 
connected up with some organization in the 
community. 

After further discussion by the persons 
present, it was voted that a committee be 
appointed by the chairman, representing the 
Joint Committee of New Americans of the 
Home Missions Council, and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions, to consider an 
adequate plan for Protestant follow-up work 
of the immigrants who pass through Ellis 
Island, to report back to the Committee on 
New Americans. The committee, composed ~ 
of seven, was appointed. 

Adjourned. ETHEL M. GOULD, 

Secretary for the Meeting. 


The Forward Movement of the Christian Church 


REV. WARREN H. DENISON, Superintendent. 
REV. SIMON BENNETT, Field Worker, 
Headquarters, 21-23 C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


Department of Devotion—Rev. Ernest D. Gilbert, Fall River, Mass. 
Department of Evangelism—Rev. R. C. Helfenstein, D. D., Dover, Delaware. 
Department of Religious Education—Mr. Hermon Eldredge, Erie, Pa. 
Department of Life Recruitse—Rev. W. J. Hall, Dayton, Ohio. 

Department of Stewardship—Rev. J. O. Atkinson, D. D., Elon College, N. C. 
Department of Tithing—Rev. E. A. Watkins, D. D., Lima, Ohio. 
Department of Home Missions—Rev. O. S. Thomas, D. D., Dayton, Ohio. 
Department of Foreign Missions—Rev. Wilson P. Minton, Dayton, Ohio. 


cation work that you and he think should be 
done in your congregation. Among other 
things you might do are— 


A short but interesting missionary pro- 
gram was rendered, the most attractive 
number being a missionary playlet by three 
small girls. The special feature of the so- 
cial room was our “Baby Banquet Table” 
through the center. 

In the center of the table was a dainty 
bouquet of sweet peas and baby’s breath, 
and at each place was a tiny pink favor 
basket filled with candy dollies and animals, 
a child’s picture napkin, and an iced graham 
wafer with an animal cracker mounted upon 
it. The pretty table was only complete 
when our precious Cradle Roll tots, from 
two to four years of age, were seated 
around it, eating ice cream and enjoying 
everything with all their baby hearts. 


Religious Education Committeeman 
you have been appointed as the Religious 

Education member of your church’s For- 
ward Movement committee. It is one of the 
most important positions in your church. 
You and your pastor should have a confer- 
ence and plan to work out the religious edu- 


(a) Work out a religious education pro- 
gram for the year for your church; 


(b) Pilot the young people in your con- 
gregation who are ane to go to college to 
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be sure to matriculate this fall, and to enter 
one of our own colleges without fail; 

(c) See that some persons in your church 
attend some summer school for Christian 
workers, some Bible or study conference un- 
der great Christian leaders; 

(d) Promote a Daily Vacation Bible 
School ;. 

(e) Plan for better equipment for work 
in your church; 
(f) See that a thorough canvass is made 


‘ » put The Herald of Gospel Liberty in each 
cme. 

(g) Plan to add a ten percent increase 
to your Sunday-school enrollment by Sep- 
tember 30. 

(h) Undertake to see that accurate and 
complete reports are made by all the depart- 
ments of your church to conferences and 
conventions. It is your job to train secre- 
taries of the departments in making full and 
intelligent reports to denominational gath- 
erings. 

(i) Plan to increase membership, attend- 
ance, interest in your Junior, Intermediate, 
and Senior Christian Endeavor societies. 


The above are some of the opportunities 
that you have for service. After you and 
your pastor have in a general way planned 
out what you feel should be undertaken, 
and undertaken first, then call together all 
the Religious Education group leaders, in- 
vite your pastor to be present that evening, 
and spend a whole evening in planning de- 
tails and the specific things you are to plan, 
say for a month, then send those group lead- 
ers out, each to do the things decided upon, 
to do those things among his eight or ten 
families. It is your task, then, to see that 
these group leaders do the task assigned and 
have a meeting at the end of the month, with 
written report for tabulation of just what 
was actually done by each of your group 
leaders. Insist on the written report, check 
up the work, assign new work for the next 
month. Yours is a great service, and it de- 
pends on you. 


The Every-member Canvass 


HE every-member canvass is a definite, 

concerted, organized attempt on the part 
of a local church to place before every mem- 
ber of its constituency a personal presenta- 
tion of the entire work of the church locally, 
throughout the United States, and in foreign 
countries, with a view of securing the ef- 
fective, co-operation of each individual in the 
local and world-wide benevolent work of the 
Church. 


It is more than sending out letters with a 
financial appeal. 

It is more than receiving subscriptions at 
a public service. 

It is more than a mere visit by unin- 
formed and untrained visitors. 

It is more than an every-family canvass. 

This plan is now in general use among 
most churches that are really doing things 
for the Kingdom in a strong and splendid 
way. No church can afford not to use it. 
The small, weak, rural, and strong churches 
all need it. 

It dignifies the financial program of the 
Church. It provides the opportunity for lay- 
men to present the needs of your local 


church and all the benevolent work of your . 


church personally to every member of the 
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Why Did not the Preachers Fight These Things? 


From the “Confessions of a Fair Faker” being published by The Country 
Gentleman in its fight against carnivals and shows at county fairs. 


What Does Your Fair Board Permit? 
What Are You Doing About It? 


HERE are those preachers? Why are they not here denounc- 
ing this terrible cancer that has camped in their midst for a 
week? What is a preacher for but to guard his flock from a band 
of wolves like this? Where are those church people who permit 
this thing? Where is the mother of that innocent boy who has 
fallen to the wiles of that painted woman? Why aren’t tha 
mothers of this community here tearing this tended hell to shreds 
with their bare fingers, whipping these women out with scorpion 
lashes? Where is the women’s aid society, the Y. W. C. A., and the 
Y. M. C. A., the Christian Endeavor, and all the other church so- 
cieties? Where are the fair and county officials? Why is there no 
protest?” If the public knew the monstrous wrongs worked by 
some of these roving bands they would never permit them to halt 
their gilded wagons and hoist their gaudy banners anywhere. 

The Iowa Fair Managers’ Association, at its annual meeting in Des 
Moines last December, announced that 1,500,000 persons had attended the 
ninety-two county and district fairs in that State last year, and 2,000,000 at- 
tended them the year before. Many of those fairs had objectionable midway 
features, with girl shows and shows “for men only.” I have no statistics 
from other States, but those, give an indication of how widespread is the evil. 

I stood in the midway of a fair in the Southwest last year and looked 
down the wide and long avenue lined on each side with its “grind stores” and 
‘its dozens of girl shows, designed to appeal to the lowest in men and boys. 
The State had spent there many thousands of dollars for buildings to house 
the exhibits, but they were far from full of visitors. Comparatively few 
persons were in the buildings that housed the poultry, livestock, and farm 
produce, and domestic arts exhibits; but the midway was thronged, and all 
day the organs wheezed, drums throbbed, and barkers barked. To that fair 
the State had brought the flower of the young manhood and womanhood of the 
State, the boys and girls of the farms who had achieved records in club work. 
They were housed on the fairgrounds within hearing of the medley of sounds 
from the midway, and the spare time of those young men and women was 
spent on that midway. I saw them there, gazing wide-mouthed at the painted 
women, listening eagerly to the suggestive hints of the ballyhoo men. 

I asked a leading lawyer, a man interested in poultry-club work, why the 
State and city and fair association permitted such a thing. “It should not be. 
It is an outrage. There has been much talk about it, but the managers of 
the fair say they must have it to get money to keep the fair going,” he said. 

I saw the same thing last year at a Middle Western fair, blocks of games 
and girl shows of low type, and the exhibits crowded into the background and 
poorly attended. I asked a leading man there why it was permitted. He re- 
plied: “We must have a midway to help out on the expenses.” “But why not 
a clean midway?” “Oh, it wouldn’t pay. It must have the sex pull to get the 
people in.” That is not true. One of the biggest and cleanest fairs in this 
country is the Ohio State Fair at Columbus. Last year 275,000 people paid 
admission to it, and there was not a “vampire” show in it. 

The Stark County Fair at Canton, Ohio, had the biggest success in its 
history last year. Edward S. Wilson, its secretary, reports that 40,000 persons 
paid admission on Friday alone. The receipts for four days were $25,217, 
the largest in the history of the fair. There was no midway, no girl shows 
of any kind. A local newspaper said: “The fair managers are being con- 
gratulated on the clean manner in which the fair was conducted, and the 
merchants of Canton say they will take more interest in the fair next year 
than ever before.” : 

The great Southeast Arkansas Fair at Monticello had no gambling devices 
or girl shows last year, and, says the official report, “For the first time in 
eight years the fair showed a profit.” A fair does not have to be nasty to 
succeed; neither does a carnival street fair. There are clean carnivals. 
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congregation. It stimulates church attend- 
ance, reclaims lapsed members, discovers and 
develops new workers, and greatly increases 
the number of systematic contributors. 

Do not fail to plan for and use the annual 
every-member canvass in your church. It 
is worth while. Do it right. 


Encouraging Sign 


T is encouraging to note that so many pas- 
tors are now instructing the youth who 
come into the Church in the principles of 
Christian Stewardship. One of the difficul- 
ties of today is that our older members were 
not taught these truths in the past and have 


missed their blessing. Did you subscribe for 


the entire family? Every child should have 
his box of duplex envelopes, and the baby 
should have a subscription in his name. 

Train up a child in the way he should go: 
and when he is old, he will not depart from 
it.—-Proverbs 22: 6. 

That is just as applicable in matters of 
Christian Stewardship as in any other grace. 


oO 


HE Forward Movement of the Christian 

Church— 

(a) is a tremendous opportunity to link 
cne’s self up with the Kingdom in all the 
world; 

(b) has made good. It is justified by the 
confidence placed in it by those who have 
made their pledges. 

(c) has brought a new energy and move- 
ment throughout our whole church, new 
workers have been sent out, churches have 
been saved, young lives enlisted, larger work 
inaugurated. And present results are only 
first fruits. These splendid beginnings must 
be pushed to completion. More missionaries 
must be sent out, more native workers 
trained, more churches built, more evangel- 
istic work done, more fields opened. We 
must go on with our prayers, gifts, plans. 


- 


The continued support of every individual 
giver is urgently needed. Your prayers are 
vitally important, your hearty co-operation 
is essential. 


Faith and Works 

O you believe that the religion of Jesus 

is practical? Do you believe that it is the 
mission of the Church to redeem the world? 
Lo you recognize in the present situation 
the greatest challenge ever presented to the 
Church of the living Christ? Do you see 
that the world is in a transition period such 
as the race has never known? Have you 
put on the full armor of the Christian in this 
cay of days when Christ is summoning every 
follower to his service? 

This is not a sermon to you to “be good,” 
or “brighten the corner where you are,” or 
to call attention to your “shortcomings,” 
but it is an appeal to you as a member of 
the Christian Church to call your attention 
to your great opportunity that is now before 
you. The Christian Church is trying to an- 
swer this challenge from our Master. We 
have pledged every member of the Christian 
Church and the resources of our church to 
the cause of world redemption in this un- 
precedented world crisis. The Christians 
have faith in God, faith in the sufficiency of 
the religion of Jesus Christ, in the divine 
mission of our church, faith in you as a 
sincere Christian. The Church of Jesus 
calls you today as it has never called you be- 
fore. It calls you to service in one concréte, 
collective task. It calls you in the hour of 
crisis. Will you fail your church, your 
Christ? Your time is needed, your money 
is needed, your positive advocacy is needed. 
There is no time for the “splitting of hairs,” 
no time for hesitancy, no time for self-in- 
terests; it is a time for sacrifice, service, 
consecration, faith, the giving of money and 
life. Christ and your church depend on 
you. 


The American Christian Convention 


REV. F. G. COFFIN, D. D., President, Albany, Mo. 
REV. J. F. BURNETT, D. D., Secretary, Dayton, Ohio 
Office of Secretary: Room 45, C. P. A, Building, Dayton, Ohio 





OFFICIAL NOTICE 


The American Christian Convention 
will meet in regular quadrennial ses- 
sion in the Christian Church, Burling- 
ton, N. C., on Tuesday, October 17, 
1922, at. 7:30 p. m., and continue its 
sessions until Wednesday evening, 
October 25, 1922, or until the work of 
the session is completed. 

F. G. COFFIN, Albany, Missouri, 
Pres. American Christian Convention. 
J. F. BURNETT, Dayton, Ohio, 
Sec’y American Christian Convention. 


bw ww ee we we we we ee ee ee ee oh 
poaess says that the difference be- 
tween a Has-been and an Is-bee, is that 


the Has-been was once an Is-bee, and the Is- 
bee will some day be a Has-been. 


MAY appear unduly insistent, and even 


unpleasantly obstructive in my oft-re- ° 


peated reminders about the commission re- 
ports, but I know the shortness of time and 
the numerous delays that must of necessity 
occur in getting them ready, and getting 
them to Burlington in time. Please be as 
prompt as you possibly can be in this 
matter. 


T is time for the manuscript of the Con- 

vention program to be in the hands of the 
printer. Many delays, changes, and shift- 
ing of periods, have always occurred, and 
we have no reason to think that it will be 
different this year. Those who are to pre- 
pare particular parts of the program should 
do so at once. About the time the program 
is ready to give to the printer, some changes 
will be suggested, or some one whose name 
is on the program will find it impossible to 
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attend, and the work must wait until we 
hear from one or more persons. And here- 
tofore, even after the matter had been set 
up, the printer would be instructed to “hold 
it up” until word could come from certain 
persons, and the first we knew a week or 
ten days had slipped by. Brethren, get your 
matter ready, and get it here. 


I HAVE the following names of persons 
elected to membership in the Convention: 


NEW YORK WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Rev. John M. Williams, President, Machias, N. Y. 
Rev. R. H. Peel, Gasport, N. Y. 

Mr. Albert H. Call, Batavia, N. Y. 
Alternates 
Rev. E. F. Fancher, Albion, N. Y. 
Mr, Geo. H. Northrup, Hilton, N. Y. 
NEW YORK EASTERN CONFERENCE 


ma - Bowdish Gove, President, R. R., Sprak- 
ers, 

Rev. F. Mellott, Freehold, N. Y. 

Rev. Edwin B. Flory, Stanfordville, N. Y: 

Rev. N. W. Crowell, Sprakers, N. Y. 

Rev. R. G. English, 126 Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

Mr. George Lagrangeville, we 

Mr. Adrian Knapp, Stanfordville, N. Y. 

Mr. R. . Lacy, Freehold, N. Y. 

Mrs. L. G. Robinson, 17 Barclay St., Albany, N. Y. 


HAVE addressed the following letter to 

the conference secretaries, and am expect- 
ing a prompt and complete reply from each 
and from all of them. The Department of 
Sunday-schools is securing the Sunday- 
school statistics, and if we do not have a 
reliable report of ourselves at the Conven- 
tion, in October, the fault will not be from 
a lack of effort on the part of the Conven- 
tion itself. 

As you may know, there has been no 
little criticism on our statistical reports, 
and it may be that the criticism is just. 
I am very anxious that we shall have a 
complete and correct report of our churches 
for the Convention meeting in October. This 
can only be done by the co-operation of the 
Conference Secretaries, and so I am writing 
you for report on the following items, every 
one of which should be filled out. Please 
do not keep me waiting. Do it today. 


MINISTERS— 


Whole number of ordained ministers............ 
Whole number ordained since October 1, 1918.. 
Whole number of licentiate ministers ........... 
Whole number received since October 1, 1918.. 
Whole number giving their entire time to 
MRO: iciccdovsdiccnsuccics 
Whole number engaged in other pursuits than the 
GED oc cco dacccasuceccete 
a number not engaged in pastoral work at 


\ 


Whole number superannuated .............0055 
CHURCHES— 


Whole number of: churches on your roll........... 
Whole number having full-time service ......... 
Whole number having less than full-time service... 
Whole number having no services at all ........ 


MEMBERSHIP— 


Whole number of members reported at your last 
conference .......ccceccecee 


BUILDINGS— 


Whole number of new buildings dedicated since 
October 1, 1918 


PARSONAGES— - 
Whole number of parsonages ............ 
Whole number built since —y a eee 


You have The Christian Annual for the 
years included, which will help you to find 
some of the things you need to know. 

It is but just to our people, and to the 
cause we serve, to have a full report of our 
work. 

I thank you for the service, and ask that 
I may have a very prompt reply, as time 
is getting short for all I have to do. 


A GENEROUS gift from a good heart is 
like a full blown rose in a garden of 
beauty; a gushing spring from the moun- 
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tain side; a sumptuous feast in a desert 
place. “Billy” Brodt sends fifty dollars for 
the “starving Russians,” and he sends it 
because he loves to do good. Brother Brodt 
is not a man of much gold, but he is a man 
of much sympathy. He has a generous spir- 
it, and an open hand. With him it is giv- 
ing, real and genuine. He does not dole 
out a portion, he gives as the Lord prospers 
him. He represents a large class of givers 
among our people, some of whom give more, 
some less, but they are givers, regular, lib- 
eral, sympathetic, cheerful givers. “They 
first gave their own selves unto the Lord.” 

Since writing the above, a remittance of 
five dollars came in from a good sister in 
Illinois, three dollars of which is to be cred- 
ited to Education, and two dollars to the 
Convention. The giver says, “This is my 
personal gift, but you may credit it to the 
———__—— Church.” 


Remittances for June, 1922 


THs report was unintentionally over- 

looked at the time it should have ap- 
peared in print. It was ready at the time, 
but was not seen among the other papers 
at the time it should have been given to 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty. 


Whole Number of Remittances ............0000+: 134 
SNE 0c econ ei pinvasdadcedoven seb eeuan 82 
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Bi Oo. Co eccccccesccosccceccsccecess $ 83.51 


POOR TEIGMONS os cc ccccccccccsccee 55.60 
SROGRD TEINS oc ce e'éside ce cute secves 102.40 
RR Tre a re 16.46 
SE EE “Skcesscncasdeecaeeeyeoe” 338.08 
PROD NE on'0.0 one ccccacespdincerseure 30 
rr rer $302.85 
EE eT te ree 42.22 
RELIEF FUNDS 
From Christian Endeavor Societies .............. 2 
Christian Endeavor ........cccsseces $ 6.00 
FT eee 1 
ONE) SD aS on oes cvidbeccectiweds $ 12.17 
EE: ou ike ens Senne aeentonsenaeess 1 
EE SE Sis ivnss shacdensucacceeal $ 8.50 
PORE RN iain avs séticciccnvce scutes eses 4 
is KK habden ster nsnbise:ckeneeee $137.00 
I 5 ics: Pe x00:56.0s.csennaaeh nes. 5 
PERN, UID SAD Se 4b %) 0d abK0's os 0eee $3,626.96 
PINES Sch cbcibwaks-n6% apne on 3.80 
SIL, Si aiaiet vc evics went seeks 4,000.00 
NE ED IND: 6.5. sno Sin-wds cscs 00 cucbios base 9 
A. C. 


: Ee Sik edd sak bbe eS cynsesbs.censee $ 13.00 
Foreign Missions . 
Home Missions ............ 

EE nab anes seks cneaees’ 





SO IE 65S as-cw'sks ddiceS vsteneee 
Remittances for Relief Funds 
. June, 1922 
Fall River, First Church, Polish Relief ...... $221.15 
Christian Liberty Aid Society, 

Se EE hin Caan Ses ces ebsaene 8.50 
Urbana Church, Near East Relief ............ 15.00 
Deer Creek Missionary Society, 

Pt ML EE. cae nk nanens Osa Ace enwes's 12.17 
Shiloh S. S., Armenian and Syrian Relief ... 5.09 
South Portsmouth S. S., Near East Relief ... 2.00 
Dover, Peoples Church, Armenian Relief ... 85.09 
Mt. Gilead Church, Near East Relief ......... 5.34 
Holy Neck Church, Near East Relief ......... 11.50 
C. G. Kimmel, Near East Relief ............. 5.00 
Mrs. Susie Mourer, Russian Relief ........... 5.00 
“Two Sisters,” Russian Relief .............. 20.00 
“Two Sisters,’ Near East Relief ............. 10.00 
Woman’s Board for Foreign Missions, 

PE NE UNE GS c cr sisecctswewkssescess 3.80 


“Building God’s House” 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 6, 1922 
Ezra 3:10-13; 6: 14-16 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE ' 


Secretary of 


Golden Text—My soul longeth, yea, even 
jainteth for the courts of Jehovah.—Psalm 
84: 2. 

Pe ewo were we w eer eoo ero eo oooor rey 


HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, July 31—Rebuilding the Tem- 
ple. Ezra 3: 8-13. 


Tuesday, August i—Dedicating the 
Temple. Ezra 6: 13-22. 


Wednesday, August 2—The Greatness 
of the Temple. 2 Chron. 2: 1-10. 


Thursday, August 3—God’s Dwelling 
Place. 1 Kings 8: 5-11. 


Friday, August 4—Solomon’s Prayer. 
1 Kings 8: 22-30. 


Saturday, August 5—The Temple De- 
stroyed, 2 Kings 25: 8-17. 


Sunday, August 6—Praise in the Tem- 
ple. Psalm 100. 


eee eH we meme we wow ewww ow ew od 
Ezra 
E owe much to Ezra the scribe. 

‘"" There is little doubt but that it was he 
that compiled the Bible up to and including 
his day. The Law and the Prophets and the 
Psalms took shape under his consecrated 
and tireless efforts and the new order of 
things religiously was shaped by his zeal and 
under his leadership. There is little doubt 
but that he himself wrote many parts of the 
cld Scriptures in his compilation and com- 
ments and may have added such chapters 
as the last chapter of Deuteronomy, which 
gives an account of the death of Moses, and 
many believe him to have been the author 
of the one hundred and nineteenth psalm— 


Sunday-schools 


that wonderful, longest chapter in the Bible 
which is divided into twenty-two sections, 
each section beginning with one of the twen- 
ty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet. And 
if he wrote this remarkable, psalm, it but 
shows again his zeal and love for the Word 
of God, for practically every one of the one 
hundred and seventy-six verses refers to the 
Word in some way. In one verse it is called 
the “Commandments,” in another the “Pre- 
cepts,” in another the “Law,” but in each 
one again and again is repeated the regard 
or the observance of the Word in some form. 
The study of this psalm along this line is 
one of interest to young people especially, 
and is of profit to young and old. 

Then Ezra was a zealot for the house of 
God and was back of its rebuilding. Then 
it was he that founded the order of the 
scribes; and he is credited with establish- 
ing preaching in the services of the syna- 
gogue and the temple. 

His contribution was very great and its 
value beyond measure, yet is was largely and 
almost wholly along the line of formal and 
ceremonial religion. 

His zeal was for the ceremonial law and 
for the letter of that law, and while out of 
his efforts came an exceedingly careful com- 
pilation of the Bible with literal exactness, 
and while we owe this wonderful preserva- 
tion (humanly speaking) to Ezra, yet the 
final result of that literalism was the scribe 
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and the literalist whom Christ condemned 
for having lost the spirit of the law. 

In his zeal for the law Ezra separated 
husbands and wives and left mourning chil- 
dren and a divided people; yet we need to 
repeat that few men in history left as great 
an impression on his time or on future gen- 
erations as did Ezra the scribe who “pre- 
pared his heart to seek the law of the Lord 
and to do it.” 

There is credited to Ezra: 


The compilation of the Scriptures. 

Writing some parts of the Scriptures. 

The preservation of Bible genealogy. 

The promotion of building of Zerub- 

babel’s Temple (Second Temple). 

The founding of the order of the 

scribes. 

The inauguration of preaching in pub- 

lic service. (The old services of the 

temple had no place for preaching. 

The priests were not preachers, The 

prophets were, but more largely street 

or open-air preachers.) 

7. The preservation of a pure Hebrew 
race by separating the children of Is- 
rael from their foreign marriages. 

8. Formal services and literalism so 

strongly inaugurated and entrenched 

that the Scribes and Pharisees of later 
generations became the type of for- 
malism without heart. 


2 pe 


The Jews held Ezra in reverence next to 
Moses in the matter of preserving the Law 
and the Prophets and the Psalms and in pro- 
moting the order of the scribes. 

“To praise the Lord after the ordinance of 

David.” V. 10. 

David had been dead five hundred years 
or more, but his wonderful heart songs of 
praise and devotion filled the rebuilt house 
of God and still echo in our sanctuaries. 


Vv. 12. 


Old men live in the past. They recalled 
the glory of the former temple and were 
sad. It is not simply years that make us 
old; but the signs of old age are: 

1. Continually recalling the past. 

2. When the play and pranks of children 
get on your nerves. 

3. When you yourself can no longer en- 
joy a game, 

4. When you begin to say: “It can’t be 
done.” 


“Many shouted aloud for joy.” 


“Chief of the fathers ... wept.” 


Vv. 12, 


And these were among the younger gen- 
eration. God keeps the world young and 
optimistic and venturesome by the gift of 
young life. The world has millions of young 
people today who know and care little for 
the failures of the past and who believe in 
the future. There would be little hope for 
the world if this were not so. 

The, old man knows that a thing can’t be 
done because he has gone through the mill 
of experience. The young man don’t know 
that it can’t be done, and so he goes ahead 
and does it. The old man lives in yesterday 
and the young man lives in tomorrow. 

“The old for counsel, but the young for 
war.” 

“Kept the dedication of this house of God 

with joy.” V. 16. 

If you have never looked for it, it will be- 
interesting for you to trace how much the- 
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words “joy” and “happiness” and “blessed” 
are used in the Bible. It is full of joy. Ev- 
ery advance step in the Kingdom of God 
has been a signal for a joyful celebration. 
The Christian religion has done more to pro- 
mote the music than any other organization 
the world has ever known or ever will know. 
It just naturally breaks forth into joy and 
thanksgiving and the voice of melody and 
praise. 

“The joy of the Lord is thy strength.” 

“Enter into his gates with thanksgiving 
and into his courts with praise.” 

Erie, Pa. 


Pero w we oe eee we we ewe ee ew www cons: 


ATTENTION 
Sunday-school Officers 


We are anxious to get the latest 
figurer on the enrollment of our Sun- 
day-schools for our final reports to the 
Quadrennial Convention of The Amer- 
jean Christian Convention at Burling- 
ton, 

Will you help us by sending in from 
your conference, your school, or for 
whatever portion you are responsible? 

We shall greatly appreciate this co- 
operation. 

Address— 

The Sunday School Board, 
Cc. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
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The Challenge to the Sunday- 
school 


R. Marion Lawrance, Consulting General 


Secretary of the International Sunday 
School Association, in speaking at the re- 
cent Sunday-school convention at Kansas 
City, said: 

The International Sunday School Council 
of Religious Education is face to face with 
its supreme opportunities and challenge. 
Failure to recognize this as we plan the 
program for the future spells defeat from 
the start. On the other hand, the adoption 
here of a forward looking program of en- 
largement and conquest, built to meet, and 
if possible, to overcome, the appalling 
spiritual illiteracy of our day, and check the 
growing tendency toward lower standards 
of integrity and morals, (facts as glaring 
as the noonday sun)—backed by great faith 
and a determination to do the seemingly 
impossible—this sort of a program will grip 
the churches and unite them in the common 
task as they have never been united be- 
fore. Nothing short of this will do. I am 
speaking for myself, and confess to a deep 
conviction on the subject and also to a very 
grave concern. 

Here at Kansas City, with a reorganiza- 
tion effected that brings, or is meant to 
bring, the Sunday-school forces of the 
continent into a single working body we 
are standing in the valley of decision. It 
must be forward or backward. The re- 
ligious organization of any kind that is con- 
tent to let well enough alone and simply 
mark time and hold its own, never holds 
its own. It finds it has less to hold every 
time it takes account of stock. We cannot 
stand still. Which shall it be? Go forward 
or go backward? That depends. 

What are the facts? We all believe that 
childhood and youth is the time of harvest 
for the Kingdom. We believe a boy or girl 
is worth more to the Kingdom of God and 
to the Church, than a man or woman, be- 
cause they have a longer time for service. 





We believe the Sunday-school is the whitest 
part of the Church’s great field. The records 
of the Church prove it. 


And yet—only one church member in four 
is in the Sunday-school at all or seems to 
take a vital interest in its program. Of 
those who are members it takes four officers 
and teachers a whole year to bring in one 
permanent new member. For every dollar 
spent by the average church member for 
the support of his local church, including 
salaries, upkeep, missions, benevolences, 
music, etc., less than two cents goes for the 
Sunday-school and religious education, and 
yet notwithstanding all the fine work of the 
Sunday-school during the past fifty years, 
(and it has been great) there are more 
children and youth of day school age not 
in any Sunday-school than there are in all 
of them. 

I am not knocking the Sunday-school. It 
is the best organized and most profitable 
department of the Church. But what do 
all these things mean? To me they mean 
that the rank and file of the Church does 
not believe in the Sunday-school, and that 
the Sunday-school, as a whole, does not be- 
lieve in itself. 

Now if the new Merger is to succeed it 
must “sell” the Sunday-school idea to the 
Church. The agencies of the past have not 
done it—and that thing must be done if 
this world, or our part of it, is to be won 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. My conviction 
is that God has ealled this new Merger into 
life “for such a time as this” and to do 
this very thing. 

God’s people are not enticed to action and 
large giving by small undertakings. It is 
easier to put over a large, worthy, com- 
pelling program, than a small one. Let us 
not forget the conditions we confront; let 
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us not forget the wonderful opportunity we 
have; let us not forget the great constit- 
uency we represent and what they are 
expecting of us; let us not forget this gra- 
cious leading of God, who has brought us to 
the very entrance of the promised land, and 
dishonor him by turning back. 

I am sure this great convention will de- 
mand that we go forward. Unless the pro- 
gram we have adopted along community 
lines of Sunday-school work contemplates 
far more than has been accomplished in the 
past by all these agencies concerned, we 
shall have lost our opportunity and been 
untrue to the vision we have had. 

May our Lord, “whose children we are 
and whom we serve,” give us a fresh 
glimpse of his face as we build our program 
for the future, and a fresh grasp of his 
conquering hand as we take up the tasks 
awaiting us. 

This is my prayer. 


$0 oew o o eee F 


' The Religious Vacation Day School 
which was held in the Pleasant Vale 
Christian Church for a period of ten 
days with an enroliment of sixty-eight 
and an average attendance of fifty-two, 
we consider as a great event in the 
history of the church. We have never 
found a better way of cultivating, 
training, and developing the religious 
nature of the child.—A. B. Thornburg, 
Pastor. 

It is not yet toe late fer you to go 
and deo likewise. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL BOARD OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Room 27, C. P. A. Bidg., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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Better Recreation 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR AUGUST 6, 1922 


1 Thess. 5: 16-24. 


(Consecration Meeting) 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Secretary of Christian Endeavor 


Program Pointers 

Decorate the room with tennis rackets, baseball 
bats, gloves, tennis nets, ete. Divide the society into 
two teams. Wind a ball of string or yarn and inside 
the ball at intervals, as it is being wound, have slips 
of paper with instructions for taking part written 
upon them. The game starts by the player on one 
side, taking the ball and unraveling it until he comes 
to the first slip, which tells him what he is to do. 
He follows the instructions and then passes the 
ball to some one on ‘the other side, who unravels 
until he comes to the paper telling what he or she 
is to do. Each one is to break the string unwound 
by him as soon as he comes to his instructions. The 
ball is passed back and forth until it is unwound. 
Every one performing his part by doing what he is 
asked to do counts one point for his side. If one re- 
fuses to do the part assigned the next one on the 
opposite side should take the part. This will, in 
a sense, make almost a leaderless meeting. The side 
making the most points wins. 


Thoughts on the Theme 

ERSE 16. “Be always joyful.” (Wey- 

mouth) The religion of Jesus Christ 
is not a gloomy, doleful, funereal thing. Its 
purpose is not to rob the life of anything. 
Instead it comes to enrich the life and fill it 
with joy: to see that every part of our 
many-sided natures is fed and nourished 
with the right kind of food. Christ said, “I 
am come, that they might have life and that 
they might have it more abundantly.” We 
have a social nature. Our natures, at least 
the natures of most of us, need recreation, 
amusement. Christ came to give us not only 
better amusement, but the best amusement. 


Jesus does not desire to take from our lives 
every amusement which would in the least 
unfit us for our duty as Christians; every 
amusement which will dull our spiritual per- 
ceptions or vitiate our appetites for spirit- 
ual things; or weaken our influence for 
righteousness with others. 

V. 17. “Never give up prayer.” (Mof- 
fatt) Any amusement that we cannot pray 
about; or that we cannot turn from instant- 
ly and engage in prayer, is an amusement 
that needs bettering by a process of elimina- 
tion and something better put in its place. 


V. 18. “In every circumstance of life be 
thankful.” - There are forms of recreation 
from which we may turn and thank God 
with a sincere heart for the pleasure we 
have gained from them. There are other 
forms of pleasure toward which we cannot 
keep this attitude. We should better these 
by substitution; choosing in their place some 
form of recreation of a character that we 
may thank God for the pleasure received. 

V. 19. “Quench not the Spirit.” There 
ure certain forms of recreation which dull 
the spiritual sensibilities as really as a cold 
breeze would cool the iron glowing with 
heat. There are amusements which “quench 
the Spirit’s” fire as thoroughly as water 
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cuenches flame. Every~ Christian should 
erase that kind of amusement from the pro- 
gram of life. 


V. 21. “Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good.” Weigh carefully, under the 
guidance of the Spirit and by the balances 
of the Word of God, every amusement you 
are thinking of taking up, casting away 
every form of amusement, no matter how 
attractive it may be, that cannot, stand the 
test of the Spirit and the Word. 


V. 22. “Abstain from all appearance of 
evil.” One test of an amusement, while not 
the final test, is, What do others think of it? 
Is it the concensus of opinion among the 
best people that this amusement is inimical 
to the highest development of Christian 
character? If it is, better let it alone even 
though you may feel that you can indulge 
in it and not suffer harm. Will the un- 
saved discount in the least degree my Chris- 
tianity if they see me indulging in this 
amusement” If so, then shun the appear- 
ance of evil. 


Vs. 23, 24. Better recreation will be of 
such a character that it will contribute to 
the all-round development of spirit, soul, 
and body. Any recreation that builds mind 
or body but weakens the spirit in the 
slightest measure is an amusement that 
needs bettering. It is not a recreation but 
a wreck-creation. It is Christ’s purpose to 
save the whole man; spirit, soul, body, and 
anything which contributes to this is legiti- 
mate; but anything which tends to develop 
one part of the being to the detriment of 
the other tends to defeat the purpose of 
Christ and will of necessity be rejected by 
the consecrated Christian. 


By Way of Illustration 


A primitive Christian, playing with birds, 
vindicated his conduct by comparison with 
the bow, which if constantly bent, becomes 
useless. “Recreation is a second creation.” 


“Lute strings sound all the sweeter for 
being sometimes let down; and fields sowed 
every year become barren. So it is with 
both body and mind.” 


“He that is not satisfied,” says Bishop 
Wilson, “that plays are an unlawful diver- 
sion, let him, if he dare, offer up this prayer 
to God before he goes, ‘Lord, lead me not 
into temptation, and bless me in what I am 
now to be employed.’” This rule may be 
employed to recreations and amusements. 


Think not that a pleasure which God hath 
threatened, nor that a blessing which God 
hath cursed.—Quarles. 


The pleasures of sense will surfeit and not 
satisfy; the pleasures of religion will satis- 
fy but not surfeit.—Henry. 


No enjoyment, however inconsiderable, is 
confined to the present moment. A man is 
the happier for life from having made once 
an agreeable tour, or lived for any length 
of time with pleasant people, or enjoyed 
any considerable interval of innocent pleas- 
ure.—Sydney Smith. 

A Christian’s amusements must be blame- 
less as well as ingenious, safe as well as 
rational, moral as well as intellectual. They 
must have nothing in them which may be 
likely to incite any of the tempers which 
it is his a task to subdue; any of the 
passions which it is his constant business to 
keep in order. His chosen amusements must 
not deliberately add to the “weight” which 
he is commanded to “lay aside,” they should 
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not imitate the besetting sin against which 
he is struggling; they should not obstruct 
that spiritual mindedness which he is told 
is life and peace; they should not inflame 
the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of life, which he is forbidden to 
gratify—Hannah More. 


For Discussion 


Are the recreations of your town “better recrea- 
tions,” or do they need bettering? 

What is your favorite recreation? Why? 

What intellectual test should we apply to recrea- 
tion ? 

What physical test should we apply to recreation? 

What moral test should we apply to recreation? 

What should be the final test of recreation by the 
Christian ? 

What should be the attitude of the Christian En- 
deavor society toward recreation in the community? 

How may the Endeavor society help to better the 
recreational life of your community ? 

Should we seek for better recreation or for the 
best? Why? 


For the Information Committee 


The Christian Endeavor society of the 
Christian Church at Sanford, N. C., Rev. 
T. E. White pastor, edits a monthly paper 
which they are able to get printed in quan- 
ties of 100 copies for $1.25. Do you not 
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think that would be a fine thing for your 
society to do? 

1023 Garfield Ave., 

Springfield, Ohio. 
ooo 


Happiness 


LET it be admitted that recreation 

is only one of the things that 
makes for happiness in life. I do 
not even recommend it as the most 
important. There are at least four 
other things which are more or less 
under our own control and which are 
essential to happiness. The first is 
some moral standard by which to 
guide our actions. The second is some 
satisfactory home life in the form of 
good relations with family or friends. 
The third is some form of work which 
justifies our existence to our own 
country and makes us good citizens. 
The fourth thing is some degree of 
leisure and the use of it in some way 
that makes us happy.—F'rom “Recrea- 
tion,” by Viscount Grey. 


——————————————————————— 





From the Field 


ILLINOIS 


Eldorado, July 19—The work on my cir- 
cuit is hopeful and encouraging. Have good 
services at all of the places. Brother Simon 
Bennett visited a number of the churches of 
the Illinois Conference and did a fine work. 
He was appreciated. Wish he might come 
again and visit some churches that 
he missed. We have a number of fam- 
ilies and friends in Eldorado. We hope to 
enlarge the work and extend the Poplar cir- 
cuit into this growing city. It is a great 
opportunity. The State Conference was fine 
and we are planning a constructive work in 
the State—A. H. BENNETT, Pastor. 


Atwood, July 14—Since our last report, 
we have been busy about many things. Just 
returned from a most delightful visit. to 
Little Rock, Ark., where I had the privilege 
of the consecration of three children to 
Christ and the church. We ought io have 
a strong church in the city of Little Rock, 
and could have if we had the man and the 
money, both of which ought to be available. 
The work of God goes on very encouraging- 
ly. The first Sunday in this month four 
were baptized at our Trimble Church, and 
last Sunday five were baptized here, and 
there are more to follow. Our Sunday- 
school is doing the best work it has done 
since we have known it, and the work is 
being adjusted so that whoever may be my 
successor will find the door wide open and 
welcome. It is with deep regret that we 
leave this field and we shall always re- 
member Atwood as one of our pleasant pas- 
torates. My work is not sufficiently settled 
for next year to be announced, but our 
prayer is that the call may be of the Lord, 
and accompanied with his blessing.—G. W. 
SHEPHERD, Pastor. ; 


Newton, July 13—The writer continues 
with the Newton work another year. We 
go onto a full time pastoral schedule after 
October 1. Rev. McD. Howsare, General 


Field Secretary, is to be with us in a Stew- 
ardship Institute September 25 to October 
1. We gladly look forward to his coming, 
as we feel that his work is what we need. 
Hidalgo Church will call a new pastor for 
The writer surrenders 


the coming’ year. 





this work on account of taking the Newton 
work for full time. The minister that ac- 
cepts the Hidalgo work will not be disap- 
pointed, for he will find them a faithful and 
progressive people. Our son, R. Vernor, 
filled an appointment last Sunday with the 
church of Hidalgo. His effort was well re- 
ceived. While visiting our daughter recent- 
ly at Louisville, we had the pleasure of at- 
tending worship with Rev. John Baughman 
and hearing him preach a helpful sermon. 
I was with him also in an afternoon service 
at the old Cottage Home Church, of which 
I was pastor a number of years ago. What 
a treat it was to be with that people once 
more! I had the opportunity to give them 
a brief message and they certainly “heard 
us gladly.” R. Vernor Ellis declines the 
work at Fairview Church for the coming 
year and is open to calls from other church- 
es. His address is Newton, Illinois——R. J. 
Eis, Pastor. 


Tuscola, July 19—The Illinois State 
Christian Conference was an inspiration. 
Pastor Brooks, of the Bethel Church, had 
planned largely and the program was car- 
ried out with but few exceptions. Meals 
were served in the basement of the church, 
and all did appreciate the coming together. 
Words would fail me to tell of the good 
things said in messages given by Dr. Doug- 
lass, Foreign Mission Secretary Minton, 
Mrs. Bullock, Brothers Richards and Ben- 
nett, and Miss Haldaman, of Murphysboro. - 
The State Conference has been and is worth 
while. Look at the records of the past 
twenty years. Examine the work started 
and the good done for our cause in Illi- 
nois, which is the Lord’s. The meetings will 
alternate with the Central Convention from 
year to year. The church at Garrett has 
been redecorated within and it looks en- 
tirely new and inviting. They came en 
masse ‘to Tuscola Sunday evening, leading 
our C. E. and assisting much in the music. 
Thanks to Bro. A. H. Bennett and family 
for their kindness to us recently.—HOEL, 


Pastor. 
INDIANA 


Wingate, July 17—Yesterday we had the 
pleasure of baptizing thirteen candidates. 
They ranged in age from twelve to sixty- 
five years. One was formerly a Catholic. 
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The work at the old Pleasant Hill Church 
is moving along splendidly —W. D. SAMUEL. 


Argos, July 15—Twenty-three have been 
baptized during the past month under the 
leadership of our pastor, Rev. L. E. Dull. 
A number will receive the ordinance later. 
The Sunday-school has been progressing 
splendidly under the guidance of the super- 
intendent, G. F. Sheely, and his corps of 
officers and teachers. God has been blessing 
us in many ways, for which blessing we are 
truly thankful.—A. C. YEARICK. 


Cynthiana, July 19—After two months, 
during which time the Cynthiana Church 
was closed for repairs and redecoration, we 
had our reopening last Sunday. Rev. W. 
S. Alexander, D. D., president of Union 
Christian College, gave the rededicatory 
sermon to the delight of all present, and in 
the evening gave the message at the union 
vesper service in the city park, for which 
many kind words have already reached us. 
All seem to think our auditortum the most 
beautiful it has ever been, and we are truly 
humbly proud of it. The work was done by 
Mr. Harold Williams, of Owensville, Indi- 
ana, and reflects credit upon one of our 
own young men. Little can be said as to 
the progress of the work in my two churches 
as far as pastoral work is concerned, as we 
have been compelled to remain almost con- 
stantly at home because of the illness of 
Mrs. Bennett, who has been confined to 
her bed for almost six months. However, 
we are much indebted to our good people 
for their patience and loyalty during this 
grievous time. We are trusting him who 
said, “All things work together for good 
to them who love the Lord.” Our New Lib- 
erty people are pressing towards some real 
church building improvement. Next Satur- 
day at a called meeting of the Church and 
Community Betterment Association, a de- 
cision will in all probability be reached 
whether they will build a community house, 
or place a modern basement under the 
church building for the present, thereby al- 
lowing the newly organized activities a 
place for their frequent gatherings. We 
hope for wise direction. We have several 
prospective students for Union Christian 
College this fall. Our hearts are rejoiced 
by every good word which comes to us from 
any of our colleges. Herein lies our hope 
for the future. No longer will an unedu- 
cated ministry be acceptable. Excuses for 
the young man or woman who wants to do 
things have been removed. “A more excel- 
lent way” is available—E. E. BENNETT, 


Pastor. 
NEW YORK 


Huntersland, July 18—The pulpit of the 
Christian Church is being supplied during 
the summer months by Mr. Paul Kershner, a 
student of Defiance College. He preached 
his first sermon July 2 and at each service 
has called out a good congregation, which 


speaks in praise of the unusual talent dis-- 


played in so young a man. Indications 
are that Mr. Kershner is specially fitted for 
religious work, showing Christian love, pa- 
tience, and perseverance, all qualities needed 
by those who win men from sin. We earnest- 
ly hope that the little time we will be work- 
ing together may prove a blessing to both 
preacher and people.—CORRESPONDING SECc- 
RETARY. 


East Cobleskill, July 18—The splendid 
co-operation of the Forward Movement 
committee and membership keeps up the in- 
terest and attendance in our church. Prac- 
tically every member of the church is a 
member of the Sunday-school, which has a 
true missionary spirit. Palm Sunday, Eas- 


ter Sunday, Mothers’ Day, Fathers’ Day; 


Son and Daughter and Children’s Days 
were all ebserved with special programs 


and sermons. Farmers’ Day, with special 
music and sermon in the morning and fel- 
lowship meeting in the afternoon, was in 
charge of the farmers who served a simple 
lunch at noon, thereby giving all the oppor- 
tunity of attending the afternoon service. 
Last Sunday was Automobile or Good 
Roads’ Day, luncheon being served by the 
Young Crusaders’ class, after which the 
Ever-ready Adult class commandeered nine 
automobiles and the congregation went in 
a body to the Warnerville Christian Church 
which has been closed for several years. 
Here a most delightful and impressive 
praise, promise, and consecration service 
was held which was much appreciated by 
former members of that church and congre- 
gation. Five new members have been added 
to the church and five children consecrated. 
GEorGIA L. WEATON, Pastor. 


OHIO 


West Marchester, July 17—The Commu- 
nity Daily Vacation Bible School opened 
Monday with an enrollment of two hundred 
and sixty pupils. Mr. and Mrs. Friend 
Couser, of Brookville, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Phillips, of Warsaw, Indiana, and Mrs. J. 
C. Bright, of Pittsburg, were all present to 
take up their duties as teachers, and every- 
thing started off in fine shape. Rev. H. S. 
Huey and his assistants have been untiring 
in their efforts to make the school a success. 
Local assistant teachers were also ap- 
pointed. The hours are from 8:30 to 11:30 
a. m. each day, with recess periods of twen- 
ty minutes each. Brother Huey secured the 
services of Mrs. F. E. Bullock, Field Sec- 
retary of the Sunday School Board, of Day- 
ton, to fill his appointment, Sunday, at 
Crown Point that he might be present at 
the opening of the Vacation Bible School 
Monday morning. The Sunday-school at- 
tendance is increasing with a corresponding 
interest in the class sessions. The attend- 
ance Sunday was one hundred and seven, 
a number having gone over to Troy to at- 
tend Sunday-school and church there, thus 
lessening the attendance here—MYRTLE 
TRONE. 


Greenville, July 183—Our work is keeping 
up with good interest and attendance in 
both the Woodington and Murlin Heights 
churches. I have resigned both charges and 
have accepted a unanimous call to the pas- 
torate of South Vienna and Plattsburg 
churches, to begin work there September 1. 
We have a study class on “Essentials of 
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Christian Faith and Practice” for Juniors 
ip each church. These classes will graduate 
the last part of August. Each student will 
be given a fine diploma. The classes are very 
much interested in their work and every one 
takes a real part. We will keep up our pro- 
gram and interest in our services through- 
out the summer, having special music, read- 
ings, etc., with our preaching services as 
has been our custom. Pray for us.—IRa C. 
CLARK, Pastor. 


Rev. John R. Kobb 


Elder John R. Kobb, aged ninety-three 
years, perhaps the oldest Christian minis- 
ter in Indiana, passed to his eternal rest 
Monday morning, July 10, 1922, at his late 
home in Center, Indiana. 

He was ordained a Christian minister at 
a session of the Indiana Miami Reserve 
Conference in 1865, Revs. George Hubbartt, 
William A. Gross, and Alfred R. Heath con- 
stituting his ordaining committee. He im- 
mediately entered upon the work of the 
ministry, serving as pastor of churches in 
at least four of our Indiana Conferences, 
such churches as Antioch, Center, Deer 
Creek, Darough Chapel, Olivet, Swayzee, 
Shiloh, Linwood, Prairieville, and many 
others. He was president of his conference 
for a term of years about 1889. He was a 
text preacher and had a peculiar gift for 
building up the Church and feeding the 
flock of God. He was among those who 
have turned many to righteousness, and 
will shine forth as the stars forever and 
ever. “ 
During the last two or three years of 
Elder Kobb’s life he was greatly afflicted, 
being confined most of the time to his bed, 
yet he bore his illness patiently and talked 
of the life to come. His first wife and all 
of his children had passed on before him. 
He leaves a second wife, and some grand- 
children to mourn the loss of a good man. 
The widow deserves the respect and sym- 
pathy of our entire brotherhood for her 
painstaking patience and care of the de- 
ceased during his long illness. 

His funeral was conducted from the Cen- 
ter, Indiana, Christian Church, of which he 
had long been a member. Rev. John L. 
Pucket, a lifelong friend and brother, had 
charge of the funeral, and his body was laid 
to rest in beautiful Albright Cemetery, 
July 13, 1922. 


Bluffton, Indiana. 


CotumMBus C. TARR. 


Teddy Misses the Circus 


A Story 
BY REV. FRANK H. GARDNER 
All Rights Reserved 


town three weeks from today and can 

I go? I will earn the money and 
enough to pay the car fare and spending 
money for the pink lemonade and peanuts? 
May I go, please, Daddy Bear?” 

Daddy Bear thought for just a moment 
and said, “Yes, if you will earn the money.” 
Teddy started that night to pick berries and 
before sunset he had twenty cents toward 
the three dollars which he would need for 
his day at the circus. ; 

Then next morning he started in to pick 
berries, but before he had finished his fifth 
basket he had stopped to talk with Bobbie 


or Daddy Bear, the circus is coming to 


Fox about something he had read on the 
circus circular. 

Teddy had a failure of commencing to do 
things and right in the midst to stop and 
talk or do something else. More than once 
he had brought his arithmetic home with 
the examples half done simply because he 
had been doing or thinking about something 
else. His mother used to get out of pa- 
tience with him at times and she frequently - 
called him a Dillydally Bear. He would 
start to eat his breakfast and before he was 
fairly under way he would be looking out of 
the window or reading a book or perhaps 
whittling out a boat or whistle. Morning 
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after morning his mother would have to 
rush him off at the last moment for school. 
It was not because the breakfast was late 
or that his mother had forgotten to call 
him, but simply because he had been fooling 
away his time. 

It was a week before the time of the 
circus and Teldy lacked a dollar of having 
enough money. He had had time to more 
than earn it. Ray Coon had started picking 
berries after Teddy did and he had nearly 
ten dollars now. Teddy had dillydallied 
about earning his money as he had about 
everything else. About five o’clock the day 
before the circus Teddy counted his money 
anl found that he still lacked thirty cents. 
His father told him there were more berries 
that he might pick and Teddy went at it 
with a vim. He had to stop to chat with 
Buster Fox about the ball game and when it 
grew dark he found that he must pick five 
more boxes to have what he wanted. The 
last three boxes he had to pick by lantern 
light. 

It was quite late when he went to bed but 
his mother told him that she would call him 
in time. She would be obliged to be in the 
berry field quite early but she would have 
him in mind and would not forget to call 
him. She found his suit that he was to 
wear and laid that in the chair and made 
ready his shoes. The next morning his 
mother called him at seven and told him he 
must get right up and told him where to 
find his clothes and that his breakfast was 
all on the table ready to eat. She had to go 
back in the berry field to keep account of 
the baskets as they were being brought in. 
Teddy sat up in bed and thought about the 
things that he was going to see that day. 
He thought about the dancing polar bears 
and the jumping kangaroo and the seals 
that would do such funny stunts and all the 
things that he had seen pictured on the 
fliers. 


His mother happened to come in at half 
past seven and seeing the breakfast still on 
the table went again to the stairs to call 
him. Teddy bounded out of bed this time, 
but while he was dressing he had to stop 
three or four times and look at some of the 
different pieces of the circus advertising. 


He washed his face and hands, but every 
now and then he would pick up another 
piece about the circus so that when his 
mother came in at eight-thirty he had not 
finished his breakfast. He commenced to 
hurry after that, but while his mother was 
brushing his coat he read some more. She 
glanced at the clock and it was ten minutes 
of nine and the cars left at nine. Teddy 
rushed out of the house with coat and hat 
in his hand finishing dressing himself as he 
went pell-mell down the street for the depot. 


The conductor waved to the engineer to 
go just as Teddy stepped on the platform 
and Teddy, not stopping to buy a ticket, 
started for the train. He was almost up 
to it but it kept gaining headway and when 
Teddy had run way out of the depot he 
saw it several feet away, going faster and 
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faster. He sat right down in the dirt and 
cried. The railroad policeman came rushing 
up thinking that he must have got hurt by 
the train somehow, but Teddy told the whole 
story about trying to catch the train. 

He walked home with his cheeks covered 
with tear stains and out in the field where 
his mother was keeping count of the berries. 
She looked up in surprise and asked him 
what was the matter. Teddy then confessed 
that he had dillydallied and had lost his 
train and that there was not another until 
after the circus would be all over. “Mother, 
I believe I have learned a lesson. It is an 
awful bitter one after I earned the money 
myself, but I’m never, never going to dilly- 
dally again and he never did. 


SEQUEL 

It was some five years after these events 
that Teddy came home from his Sunday- 
school one day and said to his mother, “It 
was decision day at the school today and I 
signed up and am going to join the church.” 

Mrs. Bear said she thought that he was 
too young to join and that he had better 
wait until he was older. 

Teddy sat looking rather downhearted 
because he wanted to join with the others 
and then again he was in deep thought. 
When he spoke he said, “Mother you re- 
member that Dolly Beaver wanted to join 
the church when she was twelve and her 
mother thought that she was too young. 
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She was not too young to go to Bert Hope’s 
dance hall‘and to the village whist club and 
to the parties night after night and what 
did her mother say in here the other night? 
Didn’t she sit right there in that chair and 
cry as if her heart would break over her 
Dolly? Perhaps if Dolly had spent more 
time at the Christian Endeavor and less at 
the movies she might not be where she is 
today. No decent fellow in these woods 
would be seen walking with her. 

“Then there’s Tommy Chuck and didn’t 
his folks tell him that he was too young? 
Bah! He wasn’t too young to live a pretty 
gay sort of life. Not too young to learn 
how to shake dice and gamble at pool and 
get in with a gang of fellows, some of whom 
were arrested for stealing. Tommy Chuck 
was up before the Judge only last week be- 
cause he was old enough to learn mischief 
and evil, but not old enough to join the 
church, Now, Mamma Bear, I met my 
greatest disappointment once a few years 
ago in not going to a circus because I dilly- 
dallied and I resolved that I would never 
do it again and I believe that I never have 
from that day to this. Why should I dilly- 
datiy about my soul which is a thousand 
times of more consequence than anything 
material even to a circus. Mamma Bear, 
I think I ought to join the church.” 

“And you may, my son,” replied Mamma 
Bear. 

Pottersville, Mass. 


That Nineteenth Rough Diamond 


Some Hints for Father 
BY ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


AKE eighteen rough diamonds, young 

and vigorous, turn them loose on a nine- 
teenth rough diamond; add a ball, a bat, a 
catcher’s mask, and a “very congregational 
lynch-law sound” punctuated with yells of 
“Slide Kelly, slide!” or “ Kill that umpire!” 
—and lo, you have our national game al- 
most anywhere. On the village green, for 
instance, if your village affords a green. 
On the “sand lots.” Or out yonder at the 
edge of the city, where the pound used to 
be, and a dump still is, and where billboards 
make a capital backstop. 

Just this ease of marking off a diamond 
almost anywhere is what eventually lines 
Babe Ruth’s pockets with gold and gives 
Judge Landis a salary like a film star’s. 
For the throngs who pay to watch a pro- 
fessional ball game are onlookers but not 
outsiders. When we whoop “Ee-yay!” from 
grandstand or bleacher, it is because we- 
ourselves have “been there.” 


Even mere verbal snapshots of a ball- 
game set our blood tingling—for example, 
this: “The ring of a bat, flying forms that 
fling themselves feet first along the ground 
in clouds of dust, other forms with heads 
thrown back and faces upturned, one hor- 
ror-stricken figure moving across the far, 
far background, his posture that of anguish, 





hoping against hope—and victory is ours! 
We howl.” No wonder! In our rough-dia- 
mond days we, too, knew the joy of triumph. 
Also, we knew the pang of being “walloped 
by the Cedarvilles” and slinking supperless 
to bed. 

But, whenever you find eighteen rough 
diamonds playing ball on a nineteenth as 
rough, you suspect that somewhere behind 
the scenes lurk some enterprising citizens 
who have found that there is no way of 
maintaining cordial relations with growing 
boys which quite equals the diplomacy of 
giving them a chance to play ball. 

So it comes about that there comes from 
Community Service, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, a lively interest in the nine- 
teenth rough diamond and is broadcasting 
plans and specifications for its improve- 
ment. To wit: 

Pick a level field, preferably two hun- 
dred and thirty-five feet square. Mark off 
a diamond measuring ninety feet along each 
side.’ If feasible, Jet the: sides run oblique 
to the outer boundaries of the feet. Get a 
five-sided home plate, made properly of 
whitened rubber, and plant it so that two of 
its sides will extend twelve inches along the 
lines of the diamond from the angle. Op- 
posite the point run a line seventeen inches 
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long and connected with the ends of the 
twelve-inch sides by lines eight and a half 
inches long. On both sides of the home 
plate, place the batters’ boxes, six inches 
away from it. They must measure six feet 
one way by four the other, with the longer 
side facing the home plate. Immediately 
behind the home plate, provide the catcher’s 
place on a gradually sloping mound not 
more than fifteen inches higher and within 
a triangle made by extending the sides of 
the diamond and connecting them by a line 
ten feet from the point of the plate. Now 
draw a coacher’s line at right angles to the 
side of the diamond, fifteen feet from first 
base measuring along the line from the 
home plate to first base. Draw another at 
right angles to this and parallel to ‘the side 
of the diamond and extending out a little 
beyond the base. At third base, provide a 
similar coacher’s line. Finally, mark foul 
lines on the fence—that is, unless you pre- 
fer to use foul flags—and there you are, 
gentlemen, with a diamond worthy of the 
game and of yourselves. 


But others, too, are there—or will be— 
and it remains to control the spectators. 
Give them a simple bench two hundred feet 
long, parallel to the base and foul lines and 
at least thirty feet away, on each side of 
the diamond, starting near the backstop 
and ending in the outfield. Or perhaps you 
can afford a grandstand. If so, have a 
space of at least thirty feet between it and 
the home plate. 


A Country beaver 


E is a lawyer. They call him “Judge,” 

—in a region where every teacher is 
“Professor” and every minister “Doctor.” 
He reads. He has been a reader all his life. 
He may have followed a conventional high 
school course in his youth, but his univer- 
sity training has come out of books of his 
own choosing. As private libraries go in his 
section of the country, he has a large and 
choice collection of books. What he has 


. found good for himself he believes good for 


his children. He aspires to have them read- 
ers, and has patiently, wisely, resourcefully 
pJanned to that purpose. His fourteen-year- 
old son has already read more books than 
has the father, a different kind of book, but 
more of them. The judge early selected 
small volumes for the boy, very small, in- 
deed, and simple enough for the childish 
comprehension, yet serious enough to culti- 
vate in the youngster the book sense. After 
the first every succeeding step has followed 
as naturally as walking and talking. The 
other two children are coming on as devoted 
and intelligent readers. 

The contagion has spread to the town. 
The first small circle of companion readers 
has become forty or fifty, and membership 
in the reading circle has become a prize 
much sought by the youngsters of the neigh- 
borhood. For the most part library facilities 
are still confined to the judge’s private col- 
lection, though neighbors are now offering 
their books. There is no public library in 
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the town. On a Sunday afternoon a dozen 
or twenty youngsters may be found sprawled 
on their stomachs on the judge’s study 
floor. The school superintendent states 
that the pupils from this reading circle 
are from one to three grades in ad- 
vance of their companions of the same 
age. One harum-scarum, natural-born 
boy, reckless and impossible to hold 
down to his task, has become a star 
pupil in the school, the pride of his father’s 
heart, and the same genuine boy as before. 
A widow’s son who was causing her the 
gravest anxiety by his inveterate dwadling 
down town and running the streets with 
common loafers, is now fondly chased out of 
the house, away from his books, at such in- 
tervals as will insure an essential stint of 
outdoor play. One boy has read the most of 
Dickens. Another has covered Lord’s set of 
Beacon Lights. The judge smiles and looks 





Care and Carelessness 


CARE not that the storm sways all 
the trees, 

And floods the plain and blinds my 
trusting sight; 

only care that o’er the land and 
seas, 

Comes sometime Love’s perpetual 
peace and light. 


~ 


— 


care not that sharp thorns grow 
thick below, 

And wound my hands and scar my 
anxious feet; 

I only care to know God’s roses grow, 

And I may somewhere find their 
odor sweet. 


me 


care not if they be not white, but 
red, 

Red as the blooddrops from a 
wounded heart, 

only care to ease my aching head, 

With faith that somewhere God 
hath done his part. 


~ 


I care not if, in years of such despair, 

I reach in vain and seize no pur- 
pose vast; 

only care that I sometime, some- 
where, 

May find a meaning, shining at the 
last. 


~ 


—F. W. Gunsaulus. 
eee 


on. That is about all he has todo. He has 
started the ball rolling in the right direction, 
and occasionally gives it a new turn when it 
seems to be veering from a normal and 
proper course. Otherwise the business runs 
itself. The circle operates its own simple 
machinery for the care of the books which 
may be loaned from the judge’s and other 
collections. 

His pastor rubs his hands and urges the 
judge to introduce a formal course of Bib- 
lical instruction. But the judge, good man 
and member of the church though he is, does 
not warm to the proposal. He is warm for 


any and all lines of reading which will make 
these youngsters self-directing and resource- 
ful and conscientious citizens. But he does 
uot “preach” nor “teach” nor boss, nor do 
anything but guide natural and healthy in- 
clinations. The neighbors say he is doing 
the greatest thing that has been done for 
the town. The judge continues to smile, con- 
scious that he has not strained a muscle nor 
wilted a collar “doing” anything. He has 
simply taken the obvious next steps in pur- 
suance of an unfolding and wholesome pur- 
pose of good will.—Joseph Ernest McAfee, 
in The Christian Century. 


Constantinople Juniors 


Junior Membership committee has been 

appointed in the Constantinople Chapter 
to ask every American child in Constan- 
tinople to join the Junior American Red 
Cross. The appeal states that if the chil- 
dren of all lands knew each other in a 
friendly way there would be less war and 
unhappiness. Following are some of the 
ways suggested to the Juniors in Constanti- 
nople to help along this feeling of friendship 
and good will: 

“To establish a close comradeship among 
all American children living in a strange 
country far from home. 

“To assume responsibility for the six Al- 
banian children who are being sent to Con- 
stantinople and Robert Colleges by the 
Junior Red Cross. 

“To make the lives of children who are 
sick or in the hospitals brighter, and help 
them to get well. 

“To give help to any poor and unfortunate 
children in Constantinople who may need 
help. 

“To know the children of the many dif- 
ferent nationalities, to join in their games, 
and to become comrades and thus know how 
to sympathize with their pleasures and 
sorrows.” 


“A Promise Is a Promise” 


Woe these words, “a promise is a prom- 

»’ Mr. Lincoln explained, to some one 
as wee urging him to take a drink of wine, 
his determination not to do so. “You see,” 
he said, “I promised my mother that I never 
would take a drink, and a promise is a 
promise.” 

Many there are who regard a promise as 
a sacred obligation, and because of this gen- 
eral persistent attitude in regard to the in- 
violability of promise and pledge, there is 
permanency to our social life in family and 
church, and in business and national re- 
lations. Without this integrity, this quality 
and purpose of being reliable and trust- 
worthy, society would disintegrate as a rope 
of sand. 

Let there be increasing emphasis put on’ 
the virtue and obligation of truth-telling, as 
children are instructed in the home and in 
school and in daily life. Then they will grow 
up to regard this as a sacred duty from 
which there must be no departure. Then 
business life will be free from some of its 
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strain. Family life will be secured from 
some of its possible uneasiness. The Church 
will be secure in knowing that its ministers, 
who assert that they receive and adopt the 
faith of the gospel and vow that they wiil 
maintain it, will keep sacred that vow 
through all their ministry. 

Mr. Lincoln was a straightforward man 
who, believing that “a promise is a promise,” 
had no thought, for a single moment, of 
coming short of his sacred duty. This should 
be the rule of every life—Herald and 
Presbyter. 


The Power of the Christian Faith 


UR gospel is a faith that should reach 

unto tne words and manners of men. 
It is a faith to make the husband a strong 
man in his own household, and the wife a 
gracious reliance. It is a faith to give the 
children a wondrous vision, and to cause 
them to be glad in the presence of their 
parents. It is a faith also to make the 
heart tender, and the answer of the lips 
soft, and the pressure of the hand warm, 
and the light in the eyes full of warmth as 
well, and to take out of the soul itself all 
wintry cold, and make it warm in the love 
of God. Yes, it is the “winter wild,” but 
Jesus Christ has brought summer into the 
hearts of all who believe in him.—Selected. 


A Business Man’s Eulogy of Faith 


AITH removed mountains, and built the 

Panama Canal—the' faith of a great 
statesman and a great engineer. Money, 
machinery, and men were merely the agen- 
cies through which faith triumphed over 
apparently unsurmountable obstacles. Faith 
and America are almost synonymous. By 
faith Columbus turned the prows of his tiny 
caravels westward, and when his terrified 
and almost mutinous crew implored him io 
turn back, each day gave the unchanging 
command: “Sail on!” Three hundred years 
have passed since by faith the Pilgrims 
“moored their bark on the wild New Eng- 
land shore.” By faith the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence took their lives 
in their hands and defied King George the 
Third. By faith Washington and his ragged 
Continentals endured the hardships of Val- 
ley Forge, and ultimately achieved our na- 
tional independence. By faith the pioneers 
subdued the wilderness, and by faith the 
empire builders of a later generation linked 
East and West, North and South, with high- 
ways of steel. 

If, then, faith is our most priceless asset, 
as individuals and as a nation, how shall 
we strengthen that attribute if weakened by 
the pressure of untoward circumstauices, or 
regain it if lost? This is vital, for with- 
out genuine, robust faith industry must con- 
tinue to languish. In the opinion of the 
American Lumberman that faith which is 
the very lifeblood of business may, if weak- 
ened or lost, be strengthened or restored by 
looking to the sources: To God “the author 
and finisher of our faith;” to the record of 
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divine guidance from the beginning of our 
national existence; and to the solid and tan- 
gible grounds for faith, courage, and opti- 
mism that lie all about us.—American Lum- 
berman. 


The Religion of Loyalty 


OU would suppose that I found the title 

for this “one-minute talk” in a book on 
religion. Well, you are mistaken. I found 
it in a book wholly devoted to business. Does 
it not seem strange that a book on business 
should recognize that there is such a thing 
as religious devotion to business principle, 
method, and plan? So important is this vir- 
tue of loyalty that they characterize it as 
a “religion” as the term “religion” carries 
with it an implied meaning of devotion that 
it not to be found in any other realm of ex- 
perience. 

Should we now say that business has 
found a principle of religious devotion and 


| ieldianet iidaasdamiimeaameniatiianite 
To the Granger 


‘i every member of a grange any- 
where, we would like to commend 
with emphasis the following words on 
the spiritual basis of the Grange, 
from a message sent by the National 
Master of that order, Mr. Sherman T. 
Lowell, to its membership last year: 

There is grave danger that in this 
age of extreme materialism we shall 
drift away from the ideals of the 
Founders, who were actuated by a 
fine religious spirit, that crops out in 
every page of our ritual and that finds 
its foundation in the solemn and bind- 
ing obligations we all take up on en- 
trance to the Order. While the Found- 
ers saw with clear vision ahead the 
necessity of a farmers’ fraternity 
which should protect and advance the 
interests of agriculture and build up 
the best rural life possible in Amer- 
ica, they were wise enough to see that 
it must have more than this for a 
foundation, and that an enduring 
structure could be builded on no less 
stable a corner stone than that of 
Fidelity. 

Side by side in every rural commun- 
ity the church, the grange, and the 
school all have their work to do—no 
conflict of interests, no competition of 
efforts, because the same Fidelity 
must underline these three commun- 
ity institutions if they live up to the 
principles which they profess. That 
the grange has as solemn obligations 
in this respect as does even the church 
itself, cannot be gainsaid by anyone 
who has ever grasped the true signifi- 
cance of our ritual. 


a _ 


that the devotion to the Church is lax? Is 
it possible that the church which has per- 
petuated the Kingdom of Christ has lost its 
attachment to its cause and that many of 
its constituency have become indifferent to 
it? Surmise as we may this is the fact 
we face. 

As church members we need a recreation 
of the spirit of loyalty. The Church is in 
the midst of a wonderful day. No greater 
opportunity has ever come to it than the 
one that is upon the threshold right now. 
The first requisite toward the meeting of 
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this opportunity is the virtue of loyalty to 
the cause of Jesus Christ and his Church. 

A great philosopher said that a man is 
loyal when—“he expresses his devotion in 
some sustained and practical way, by act- 
ing steadily in the service of his cause.” 
The part of the statement that grips me is 
—‘in some sustained and practical way.” 
One of the most sustained and practical 
ways of being loyal to the Church is by at- 
tending its regular Sunday services. I ad- 
mit that there are many other ways of be- 
ing loyal, but this is a way that shows your 
loyalty, and this is what counts. Whether 
you would have it or not the outside world 
measures largely your loyalty by this stan- 
dard. And as a church member it is your 
business to make the Church count for 
something to the outside fellow. “Let your 
light shine before men”—the light of church 
attendance—“that you may glorify your 
Father.” 

The Master was loyal in this respect. So 
loyal was he that it became habitual with 
him, “and as his custom was, he went into 
the synagogue on the Sabbath day.”—Huel 
Warren. 


One Kind of Christian 


HE story of the religious experience of 

too many folks runs like this: they take 
the heavy lumber of their lives and build 
the secular dwelling in which habitually 
they abide; there they live and move and 
have their being_in family and social life, 
in business and politics and sports; but be- 
cause religion is a part of every convential- 
ally well-furnished life, they build as well, 
with what lumber may remain, an appended 
shrine, and there at times they slip away 
and pay their respects to the Almighty. 
Their religion is an isolated and uninfluen- 
tial after-thought. Especially on Sundays, 
when the banks are shut, the shops are 
closed, the rush of life is still, and finer 
forces stir within them, they go in company 
with their fellows to the church for formal 
worship. And when it is over they close 
the door on that experience and go back to 
their ordinary life again. 

So flying fish live in the sea; that is 
their native and habitual realm, but once 
in a while they make a brief excursion into 
the upper air and glisten for an instant in 
the sun—-only to fall back into the sea 
again. To how many peopie is religion such 
a brief, occasional experience? And yet 
they call themselves disciples of him whose 
heart beat with an unintermittent passion 
to help people, whose God was love, whose 
worship was daily service, whose hope was 
the Kingdom, whose instrument was the 
cross. They are not really Christians. They 
are flying fish. For true discipleship to 
Jesus is the opposite of spasmodic conven- 
tionality. We are even wrong when we call 
our public worship on Sunday “church serv- 
ice.” Church service really begins on Mon- 
day morning at seven o’clock and lasts all 
the week. Church service is helpfulness to 
people; public worship is preparation for 
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it. For the church service which the Mas- 
ter illustrated and approved is a life of 
ministry amid the dust and din of daily 
business in a sacrificial conflict for a Chris- 
tian world.—Henry Emerson Fosdick, in 
The Meaning of Service. 


One Thing At a Time 


YOUNG housekeeper was bemoaning 
one day the pressure of work confront- 
ing her. “And it’s all got to be done,” she 
added in a tone of anxiety. “How one pair 
of hands can do it is more than I can see.” 
A placid old body who had “summered 
and wintered” the requirements of a great 
family for years remarked bluntly, “You 
haven’t got to do but one thing at a time.” 
“Yes, but where am I going to find time 
to do all this, even taking one thing at a 
time?” 

“It’ll come. Nobody ever gained a mo- 
ment by worrying yet, and precious few by 
hurrying, either. What are you going to 
do today?” 

“I’ve simply got to do a lot of mending. 
It can’t be put off any longer.” 

“Then go about it. And while you’re 
doing the mending, don’t think of anything 
else except just to decide what you will do 
next. Just the very next thing. Then 
think of the last book you read, or the next 
place you’re going to, or anything you 
please apart from work or worry. Good- 
ness me! I should have gone raving dis- 
tracted about ten times a year if I’d taken 
to counting over the things I’d got to do 
and the time it was going to take, when the 
family was all together, and I was expected 
to keep everything going straight. I just 
kept saying to myself, ‘Take your time, 
Susan; you can’t do but just so much in a 
day, so don’t trip yourself up a-hurrying.’” 
—Christian Work. 


‘No Lack of the Bread of Life 


N agonizing element in the marvelous 
service rendered by Christian mission- 
aries during the past winter and spring to 
famine-stricken peasants in China, was the 
necessity of refusing aid to so many thou- 
sands who pleaded for food. Terrible busi- 
ness indeed it was to sit down and calcu- 
late how many lives could be saved with 
the food prospectively available. But it was 
inevitable business, for common sense every- 


where would have condemned the folly of 
splitting supplies into infinitesimal portions 
which would keep no one alive but only ex- 
tend for a few more wretched days the 
pangs of insupportable hunger. To feed 
those who were fed what was sufficient to 
sustain life left the missionaries under the 
terrific strain of declining to feed at all 
those who were marked to die. An experi- 
ence so fearful made plain why no mission- 
ary ever goes abroad to preach a limited 
atonement. To preach to the heathen a 
Christ who had predetermined that some of 
them must be lost would be to advertise an 
impoverished or penurious God. How happy 
it is that those who carry abroad the bread 
of life may proclaim “Enough for all!”— 
The Continent. 


Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


George Cotterill, R. R. 3, Delaware, Ohio, 

J. W. Wellons, Greensboro, N. C. 

H. Vernon Winter, R. R. 3, Miltonvale, Kans. 

F. M. Strange, Linccin, Kansas. 

Leland L. Spalding, 258 Washington St., Haverhill, 


Mass, 

Ernest D. Gilbert, University of Chicago, Mid. D. 
Hall, Room 66, Chicago, Ill. 

L. B. McDonald, R. R. 9, Springfield, Ohio. 

F. C. Lester, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 








PASTOR WANTED 


The churches of South Solon, Bookwalter, and 
Grassy Point have formed a pastorate, and want a 
minister fur next year. As South Solon is building 
a parsonage they will want a man to move on the 
field and devote his time to pastoral work. A young 
man is preferred. 

Cc. C. Rowanp, 


Chairman Pastoral Committee, 
South Solon, Ohio. 


The Coshocton Christian Church will be in need 
of a pastor after September 17, 1922, at which time 
the resignation of the pastor, Rev. H. E. Truitt, 
takes effect. Any minister wishing to get in touch 
with the church can do so by addressing either of 
the undersigned. 

Jno. Quincy DAwson, 

231 S. Eighth Street, Coshocton, Ohio. 
J. W. CLarkK, Church Clerk, 
Bank Street, Coshocton, Ohio. 


CHURCH WANTED 


After spending eight years as pastor of the Leaf 
River Christian Church, I have decided to leave 
September 1, and will be open for engagement to 
any church needing a pastor. 

E. G. WALK. 


Leaf River, Illinois. 





OHIO EASTERN CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The eighty-third annual session of the Ohio East- 
ern Christian Conference will convene with the Co- 
lumbia Chapel Christian Church, in Meigs County, 
Thursday, August 24, at two p. m., and continue 
over Sunday, August 27. 

Columbia Chapel is reached by getting off the 








(23) 719 


train at Radcliff on the Hocking Valley R. R., or 
Dexter on the K. & M.. Railway. 
JoHN L. Porter, President, 
Gallipolis, Ohio. 
HERMAN A. Lewis, Secretary, 
Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 


RAYS HILL AND SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA 
CONFERENCE 


Notice is hereby given that Sections 8 and 9 of 
Article 5 of the Constitution of the Rays Hill and 
Southern Pennsylvania Christian Conference will be 
open for change at the next session of said con- 
ference. 

Harry L. MELWrtrT, Secretary. 

Warfordsburg, Pa. 


CHRISTIAN CAMP MEETING ASSOCIATION 


The annual business meeting of the Christian 
Camp Meeting Association for the election of officers 
and the transaction of such other business as may 
properly come before the associaticn will be held 
in the Tabernacle, on the grounds of the association, 
at Craigville, in the town of Barnstable, Massa- 
chusetts, Thursday, August 3, 1922, at two o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Donatp P. Hurisurt, Secretary. 

Bangor, Maine. 


SOUTHWESTERN WEST VIRGINIA CHRISTIAN 
CONFERENCE 


The thirty-third annual session of the Southwestern 
West Virginia Christian Conference will convene at 
Racine, W. Va., Thursday before the second Sunday 
in August, August 10, 1922. We invite visitors from 
other churches and conferences. Any who are com- 
ing get off the C. & O. at Saint Albans and take 
the Coal River train to Racine. 

A. A. MontacGus, Secretary. 

Shrewsbury, West Virginia. 


WESTERN IOWA CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


CONTINUING THE SOUTHWESTERN AND DES MOINES 
CONFERENCES 


The seventieth session of the Western Iowa Chris- 
tian Conference will convene with the Wheelers Grove 
Church, near Carson, Iowa, August 21-25. Openinc 
session Monday evening. Those coming by train, 
purchase ticket to Carson. 

(Miss) MARION WALLACE, Secretary. 
Dawson, Jowa. 
Jesse M. KAUFFMAN, President, 
Madrid, Iowa. 


OHIO CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The ninety-fourth annual session af the Ohio Cen- 
tral Christian Conference will convene at the Chris- 
tian Church of Raymond, Ohio, Monday, August 21, 
1922, and continue until Thursday, August 24. Lodg- 
ing and breakfast will be free and a nominal charge 
made for the other two meals, 

Raymond is on the T. & O. C. R. R. in Union 
County, and is about twenty miles west of a 

J. W. Watson, Presiden: 
Marengo, Ohio. 
H. R. FisHer, Secretary, 
Condit, Ohio. 


MIAMI OHIO CONFERENCE 


NOTE CHANGE IN TIME OF MEETING 


The Miami Ohio Christian Conference will meet 
this year with the church at West Milton, Ohio, 
Rev. W. J. Young paster, beginning at two o'clock 
in the afternoon of Thursday, August 31, and closing 
in the evening of Monday, September 4. Several 
new features are added to the program this year, 
and with the changing of the days of holding, there 
is every promise of a very helpful session. Pastors 


WESTERN OSAGE CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The fifty-seventh annual session of the Western 
Osage Christian Conference will be held with the 
Galway Christian Church, beginning August 3, = 
at ten a. m., and continuing over 
place of meeting is located twelve miles east “2 
Weaubleau, the nearest railway station. Those com- 
ing from a distance should write Rev. J. E. Jones, 
Wheatland, Mo., and arrangements will be made tc 
meet them at Weaubleau. 

H. C. Repiocie, President. 
Gerster, Mo. 
T. T. Swicecoop, Secretary, 
Weaubleau; Mo. 
J. E. Jones, Pastor, 
Wheatland, Mo. 





HOW MANY? 


Did we hear you say thirty subscribers would come 
from your church, since you read the announcement in 
last week’s Herald? Perhaps you said twenty, or as 
many as it would be possible to secure. We will be 
pleased with any number you might send in—whether it 
be one, two, or fifty. 


The special offer by the Secretary of Publishing— 
Five Dollars for thirty or more, and Three Dollars for 


twenty and up to thirty—will expire September |. Get 


busy now, and see that The Herald has a larger circula- 
tion in your congregation. The commission of 35 cents 
for a new subscription and 25 cents for a renewal will also 
be paid by the House. Any request for further informa- 
tion or subscription blanks will be given immediate 


attention. 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
Fifth and Ludlow Sts. Dayton, Ohio. 





